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“WE think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons perchance will think us so”’ 
POPE. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Italians have cleared the whole of the Delta of 
the Piave which lies between its old and present course, 
a dificult region of swamps and canals where opera- 
tions with large masses of men were impossible and 
isolated portions had been converted into fortresses 
with machine guns. The Italians have also, assisted 
by French troops and British monitors and aeroplanes, 
begun an offensive in South-Western Albania, and 
have made good advances. Already Berat, the chief 
town of the district, is in their hands. Several moun- 
tain peaks*have been stormed, and a large haul of war 
material and prisoners has been secured. 


The period when the Fokker did so much damage 
seems far away, and our marked superiority in the air 
has now become so constant as to be taken for granted. 
But our airmen have to work hard and risk much to 
retain a position which is always being contested. 
Latterly the Independent Air Force has been busy 
bombing German towns, and, whenever weather con- 
ditions are favourable, several tons of bombs are 
dropped on the nearer targets of the Front. Particular 
attention has been paid to the docks of Ostend, Zee- 
brugge and Bruges. Recently one of our formations 
met sixteen hostile machines, destroyed three, and 
drove down three more, returning intact. Three of 
our seaplanes on anti-submarine patrol were attacked 
by seven hostile machines, fought them for an hour, 
and destroyed two of them. Our machines were 
damaged, but were brought back in safety. 


What is happening at German Head Quarters just 
now? Either some epidemic, influenza, or typhoid, or 
typhus, has spread over a considerable part of the 

tmany army, or there is a mortal struggle going on 
between the military and the civil power, between 
General Ludendorff and Baron von Kihlmann. 
Nothing but one of these two alternatives can explain 


the slipping away of June and half July, the most 
favourable months of the year, without a big offensive. 
The situation is one which may well give pause to the 
Kaisers and their Staffs. They can no longer “‘ bull- 
dose”’ their servile subjects with fairy tales about the 
U-boat command of the seas. A million Americans 
have arrived, young troops, it is true, but in the pink 
of condition. It is now quite plain that the Germans 
can never take Calais or Paris. With what object can 
they continue to sacrifice men? 


In addition to the arrival of the million, of whom at 
least 70 per cent. are for the fighting line, and quite as 
well trained as the German recruits can be, there is the 
increasing superiority of the Allies in the air. The 
Americans have always said that they would do some- 
thing big in the air, and they will be as good as their 
word. The Germans in the frontier towns, in Rhine- 
land, and on the Belgian border, are just beginning to 
get a taste of air-raids, which appear so amusing on 
post-cards as showering bombs on London and Folke- 
stone, but which are not so funny when they drop 
destruction on Mannheim, on Frankfort, and Karls- 
ruhe. The German Head Quarters are now in the 
position of having to continue the war in the hope of 
getting good terms of peace, and of saving their own 
necks. When that is recognised, as it must be, as the 
sole remaining object of the war, the end cannot be 
far off. 


Bernard has been employed by the civilian side of 
the German Government, i.e., the Chancellor, to fly 
another kite in the Vossische Zeitung. The Kithlmann 
kite having come to the ground they are trying 
a newspaper article, written Since the arrival of 
the million Americans became an indisputable fact. It 
is wonderful how those million Americans have cooled 
the heads of the Wilhelm Strasse. Quite a string of 
peace terms is put forward by Bernard; so many are 
they that they remind us of the Jew’s description of a 
negotiation—‘“‘ he asks g: it is worth 6: he will take 
4."’ The most amusing of the terms is the stipulation 
that Germany shall be left ‘‘ to treat’’ with Belgium 
alone; no interference from England or America! We 
remember Cecil Rhodes saying at a meeting of the 
Chartered Company just after the Matabele War, 
‘*The Matabele are now with us, and are working on 
our side.’’ A similar unanimity between Belgians and 
Germans may be expected if they are left to treat 
alone. 


How comes it that we pay so little outward honour 
and welcome to the King and Queen of the Belgians? 
If this war has produced a hero it is undoubtedly King 
Albert. Had he not stood up to the Germans at once 
and without hesitation, the enemy would have got to 
Paris and Calais according to their time table. With 
the French capital and coast in German occupation we 
might have wrung our hands and cursed our statesmen 
in vain for neglecting to provide for the execution of 
our guarantee of Belgian neutrality. King Albert was 
perfectly aware of the consequences of his action: 
indeed a large German army was actually on his fron- 
tier when he summoned his Parliament. Yet such is 
the compelling force of a great and brave individual 
that the Belgians gave themselves to the horrors that 
followed rather than abandon their independence. 
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Kerensky has said one thing which we like, and for 
which we feel inclined to shake hands with him. He 
has said that he is glad that Count Mirbach has been 
murdered. The Germans have murdered, not killed in 
open and honourable warfare, but murdered, so many 
women and children and men in this war that the 
assassination of: their envoy is a bare act of justice, 
which we cannot pretend to regret or condemn. Un- 
fortunately it can have very little effect on the war. 
That the Germans will despatch an army to Petrograd 
to avenge their envoy is not to be believed for a 
moment, if for no other reason than because there is 
no food at Petrograd. We do not see the Germans 
sacrificing so much as a brigade to avenge a dead 
Ambassador, if nothing is to be gained by it. 
Mirbach’s murder may, however, bring home to the 
German Government that the Brest treaty is not quite 
such a triumph as it looks. 


The case of Baron Schroeder, which Lord St. Davids 
brought before the House of Lords, is exceptional. 
Baron Schroeder is the head of a very wealthy and 
well-known firm of foreign bankers and merchants, 
and he was naturalised immediately after the war 
broke out, for City reasons, we were told. We suppose 
this means that he had accepted the bills of a great 
many British firms, and it was thought that if he 
remained an enemy the bills would not be met. But 
is that a sufficient reason? Lord St. Davids, whose 
authority on City matters is weighty, assures us that 
no British interest is gained by his naturalisation. 
In that case, and if it is true that his son is fighting in 
the German army, the certificate should be revoked, 
as should be all certificates granted after the outbreak 
of the war. With regard to certificates granted before 
the war, every case must be separately examined on its 
merits. It should be remembered that the last Natu- 
ralisation Act was passed by Parliament in July, 1914, 
and received the King’s assent after the declaration 
of war. 


It is interesting to compare the present attitude of 
the public and Parliament towards aliens with that in 
the United States. On returning to America in 1917, 
after the declaration of war by President Wilson, Mr. 
Gerard addressed a mass meeting from the steps of the 
City Hall in New York. He said, ‘‘ I am very glad to 
see on the list of the Reception Committee the names 
of people of German descent. I believe that 
in our hour of trial we can rely upon the loyalty of our 
citizens of German descent.’’ In another chapter the 
ex-Ambassador writes: ‘‘ Our citizens of Austrian and 
especially of Hungarian descent have been loyal to 
their new flag. And our great President with en- 
lightened wisdom has eased the enemy alien regula- 
tions so as to favour those born in the Dual Monarchy. 
America will never forget the loyalty ungrudgingly 
given by those of her people born under the double 
eagle of the Hapsburgs.’’ That is not quite the same 
as ‘‘ To prison with them! ”’ 

The serious levity with which Lord Chelmsford and 
Mr. Montagu propose to recast the Government of 
India upon the most approved democratic pattern is 
very disquieting. Neither Mr. Montagu nor the 
Viceroy knows anything about India from personal 
experience, and India takes some knowing. Mr. 
Montagu is a young man of thirty-eight, who has 
been twelve years in Parliament in quite subordinate 
offices. He is clever, of course, but when he started 
on his tour to India after being in office a few weeks, 
we hazard the assertion that he did not know the 
names of the provinces, or the number of languages, 
or of native princes, or the difference between Sikhs 
and Tamils. 


After a tour of four months and innumerable con- 
versations and deputations, he produces a brand-new 
constitution, dealing with the whole structure of Indian 
government from top to bottom. It is impossible, 


physically and morally, that the constitution can , 
his own plan; it is Popkins’s plan. But who j, 
Popkins? And is India to be governed by Popkings’ 
plan? It is not in this slapdash manner thy 
Wellesley, or Canning, or Lawrence, or Dalhousie 
would have dealt with the venerable fabric of India, 
customs, prejudices, and quiescent habits. Wha 
exactly is Mr. Montagu’s opinion on Indian Gover. 
ment worth? With all respect for a rising young poj. 
tician, of amiable manners and great industry, we ap 
obliged to say that his opinion on India can be worth 
very little. We are entitled to know who is the req 
author of this scheme. We shall be told that the 
Indian Government, that is the Secretariat and the 
Supreme Council, assent to the report. But when the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State have made up their 
minds, when has the Indian Government been known 
not to agree? That would be expecting too much of 
official human nature. 


There are several eminent men in England to-day 
who have really participated in the government of 
India, some for longer, some for shorter periods, 
There are Lord Curzon and Sir John Prescott Hewett, 
for instance, and others, though, unfortunately, there 
are not so many eminent Indian Civilians in this 
country as there have been at other times. But we 
shall want the reasoned opinion of these eminent ex. 
perts on the details of Mr. Montagu’s Constitution, 
which has been launched at a most inopportune 
moment, when both Lord Curzon and Sir John Hewett 
are immersed in war work. The Indian ryot, like the 
peasant of other countries, values the government 
which leaves him in peace and security to cultivate his 
fields. That is why he prefers the British Raj to the 
Great Mogul. To suppose that the three hundred 
million peasants and farmers will love the British 
Empire more because it presents them with provincial 
Councils and a legislative Council at Delhi, where 
lawyers and journalists will chatter, is to show great 
want of imagination. 


The erection of a Government factory, a munition 
works, or depét, utterly demoralises the whole neigh- 
bourhood, as may be seen in the case of Cippenham: 
The rate of wages for the agricultural labourer has 
been fixed at 30s. a week. The moment Government 
works appear, wages of £3 or £4 a week are reck- 
lessly offered by the officials for any sort of labour. 
The consequence is the farmer cannot keep his labour, 
and the production of food suffers accordingly. A 
gentleman was walking in the neighbourhood of the 
Cippenham depét when he saw two bicycles resting 
against the hedge, their two owners lying smoking in 
the ditch. On questioning them, he learned that they 
had been taken on at the Cippenham job at £3 a week, 
but as there was nothing for them to do, they had been 
told to go away and hide themselves! This story is 
literally true. 


Our Purists in Parliament and the Press are certainly 
hard to please. For the last two years our ears have 
been deafened by the cry, Get Business Men in 
Government. The old type of Minister, the aristocrat 
and the country gentleman, must be turned off as 
hopelessly incompetent: honourable they were, of 
course, but not “‘ efficient.’’ The lawyers were just as 
fiercely denounced; and so the Hicks-Beach and Har- 
court types were replaced by a swarm of business men. 
The complaint now is that business men cannot be 
trusted, because they have business connections and 
ideas. The discovery of this fact is just now 
the great offence, and the air is black with sus- 
picions of secret profits. By all means let the facts 


of the Leverton Harris case be cleared up: but where 
is this kind of distrust to end? The Prime Minister's 
son has married an Army contractor’s daughter. Must 
we therefore suspect the Prime Minister of a sinister 
interest in hut-building? Perhaps we must revert to 
the old type of inefficient gentleman, 
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There has been an interesting exchange of letters by 
Lord Emmott and the very able but anonymous cor- 
dent of The Times on the subject of German 
france. Is it desperate? Is Germany bankrupt? 
The only discernible difference between British and 
German war finance seems to be that the Germans 
have made no provision by taxation for the payment of 
the interest on their war loans, and we have done so. 
That does not make Germany bankrupt, because as 
her war loans are entirely domestic, i.e., subscribed by 
Germans, there is an easy method of meeting the in- 
terest after the war without taxation, namely, by re- 
jation. It is true that this would make German 
State paper unsaleable on the other bourses of the 
world, and this consideration alone may make the 
German Government hesitate to repudiate. As for the 
min of German Jews and bourgeois, that would only 
be part of the general smash. But suppose the Allies 
were to bind themselves not to allow dealing in German 
ron their bourses, and not to accept it in payment. 
That would indeed be a shrewd stroke. 


Of all brands of hypocrisy the most hateful is poli- 
cal philanthropy. This is so much of a truism that Sir 
Montague Barlow’s resolution that soldiers’ and 
sailors’ pensions should be kept free from party politics 
and party organisations was carried without a dis- 
sentient in the House of Commons. In theory every 
one agrees with the member for South Salford. But 
how is it in practice? The Liberal party, with Mr. 
Asquith’s approval, have already formed a War 
Pensions Bureau. Mr. Hodge, while repudiating in 
the name of the Labour party all connection between 
pensions and politics, has nevertheless secured the 
Ministry for that party. The Conservatives are the 
oly people whose hands are clean in the matter: may 
they remain so! After the war some millions of 
voters, male and female, will be interested in pensions. 
We are afraid Mr. Pringle is right when he says the 
resolution is merely a counsel of perfection. 


So far as we understand the question of the Dutch 
Convoy, Mr. Balfour, as Secretary of State, has 
asserted in unequivocal terms the British right of 
searching neutral vessels on the high seas. Lord 
Robert Cecil, the Under Secretary, has simultaneously, 
by the instructions of the Foreign Secretary, agreed 
with the Dutch Government to substitute a pre- 
liminary visit in port for the visit at sea. What is the 
objection to that? It is the sort of transaction that 
takes place every day between men in business. The 
principle is asserted, and an exception is agreed to 
“without prejudice,’’ as the lawyers say. The Dutch 
Government has no doubt asserted its point of view 
without much courtesy or prudence, as Mr. Balfour 
says: but it is not worth while to quarrel over words. 


There appears to be little doubt that the British 
prisoners interned in Holland have not been sufficiently 
fed. The bulk of them are those unfortunate marines 
and bluejackets who were sent at the beginning of the 
war to the relief of Antwerp, and who escaped over the 
frontier into Holland. As the British Government is 
paying handsomely for these men, the Dutch autho- 
fities ought to see that they are well fed, for food is 
hot so scarce in Holland as all that. 


The Kaiser William is forbidden by his doctor to 
drink wine, so Mr. Gerard tells us; and in order to 
comply with the German custom of drinking ‘‘ hochs ”’ 
at State banquets he had a gold or silver goblet placed 
athis side instead of wine-glasses, so that the com- 
pany might not see how little he drinks. Erasmus 
tates a similar trick practised by Sir Thomas More, 
who was a water-drinker, by preference, but ‘‘ not to 
give annoyance to others, he used at table to conceal 
this habit from his guests by drinking, out of a pewter 
Vessel, either small beer almost as weak as water, or 
plain water.”” The drinkers appear always to tyrannise 
over the teetotallers, as anyone who has travelled in 

Colonies, or the tropics, or Russia, is painfully 
aware, 


Mr. Gerard was received at Madrid by King Alfonso 
in ‘‘a brown business suit,’’ or, as we should say, 
‘a lounge suit’’ (such is the difference between 
British and American ideas of pleasure). After a few 
minutes’ conversation, someone knocked at the door, 
and the King opened it and took from the hands of a 
servant two silver vessels, from which he proceeded to 
pour liquids back and forth into two tumblers. ‘I 
believe you American gentlemen like to drink a cock- 
tail in the morning,’’ said His Majesty, handing a 
glass to the Ambassador, and taking one himself. 
‘*Had I drunk the mixture,’? Mr. Gerard says, ‘‘I 
should have been indeed unable to continue the con- 
versation with His Majesty’’—so after one sip, he 
slipped his tumbler behind a statue. The King hid his 
tumbler behind another statue, and both men were in- 
tensely relieved. This was true Spanish politeness, 
and another instance of the tyranny of drink. 


The Spaniards are so polite that it is dangerous to 
admire anything in a gentleman’s possession. If you 
say ‘‘ What a beautiful pair of horses!” or ‘‘ What 
a fine picture! ’’ you are at once told that they are at 
the disposal of your ‘‘ Usted,’’ and the next day the 
picture or the carriage and pair will be sent round to 
your hotel or house as a present. You are, of course, 
expected to send back the picture or the horses the 
day after; and it is rather tiresome. King Alfonso is 
full of animal spirits and a great athlete: when he 
stayed at Windsor as a boy he insisted on showing 
King Edvard how well he could make wheels or 
circular somersaults down the corridor. He is adored 
by his subjects, for he does everything well, and he 
nurses the ambition of settling the peace of Europe. 


Immense sums are being spent in America in making 
farm tractors, of which there are now two hundred 
types on the market. These tractors will solve the 
difficulties of the present shortage of farm labour, and 
will do for agriculture what the sewing machine has 
done for textiles. A school at Kansas City for training 
men and women to handle farm tractors was attended 
by 8,000 persons last year. Thousands of American 
tractors are now being sent abroad, and the Ford 
Company is building a factory at Cork to turn them 
out by tens of thousands. A beneficent revolution in 
agriculture is thus taking place unnoticed under our 
noses, and in ten years time the lovely and immemorial 
sight of a team of giant horses ploughing the country 
side will be as much a thing of the past as an illumin- 
ated Book of Hours, or a Spinning Jenny worked by 
the human foot. 


Sir Edward Clarke gives an amusing account in his 
Life of being sworn in as a Privy Councillor in 1908 at 
Windsor in company with Mr. Herbert Samuel 
(amongst others). ‘‘ Three of us took the oaths in the 
ordinary way; then Pease affirmed. The only diffi- 
culty was with Samuel, but it was ‘decorously 
solved. He had a new hat which he held behind his 
back. Just as he kissed the book he jerked up his hat 
and touched the top of his head with it, while King 
Edward looked another way.’’ Perhaps the King did 
not wish to see the well-known grey frock-coat in which 
Sir Edward Clarke was attired; for it was only after- 
wards at lunch that a lady-in-waiting informed him that 
‘* morning dress’ meant a black frock-coat. Probably 
King Edward would have scolded anybody else but the 
Counsel for the plaintiff in the baccarat case. 


If there remain any unemployed after the war and 
they be indifferent to climate, they may do worse than 
go out to help in the rebuilding of Salonica, for which 
high wages are promised. An English architect has 
been given a free hand by the municipality and he hopes 
to make Salonica the most beautiful city in the world. 
Nature has certainly given it a marvellous endowment, 
with its glorious harbour and brilliant skies; an “‘ act of 
God ”’ transformed the foul slums into a heap of stones 
last August; and the fan-shaped site is the best imagin- 
able for town-planning. 
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THE SILVER WEDDING. 


T is a pleasant relief to turn aside for a moment 
from the horrors of war, and the terrible hatreds 
and suspicions which it breeds, to the celebration of 
the Silver Wedding of our King and Queen. That at 
least is a simple fact, about which there can be no lying 
or recriminations, before which the rage of factions is 
stilled. The functions at the Guildhall and St. Paul’s 
last Saturday, and the addresses of congratulation 
moved in both Houses of Parliament on Monday, were 
a genuine, if restrained, expression of the national 
feeling. Despite of democracy, and notwithstanding 
the gentle gibes of Mr. Gerard at ‘‘ the King busi- 
ness,’’ it remains true that Kings and Queens are 
more interesting to the masses than Presidents and 
their wives. Anarchist leaflets and the teaching of the 
primary schools have destroyed something of the 
divinity which used to hedge a king, but not all of it; 
the old feeling lingers in many places, if only in 
response to the human need of somebody to worship 
or admire. More than half the race is female, and to 
the vast majority of women births, deaths, marriages, 
and clothes, are the most interesting topics. The 
births, deaths, marriages, and dresses of a Royal 
family are the details of every one’s daily life exhibited 
on a splendid and conspicuous stage. They are like a 
gorgeous novel, bound in crimson and gold, which the 
simplest can read and keep. It was with a sure in- 
stinct that Lord Curzon harped on the domestic string 
in his graceful speech, and said that ‘‘ the Palace was 
a model of a British home.’’ It is extraordinary what 
an influence of popularity the domestic life of a 
Sovereign exercises. George III was idolised by his 
subjects, though he broke the Constitution whenever 
he could, lost the American Colonies by his obstinacy, 
and blocked Catholic emancipation. But he lived vir- 
tuously with his frumpy Charlotte, farmed some land 
of the demesne, and dined on turnips and _ boiled 
mutton. His eldest son was a much handsomer and 
wittier man, with all the Graces: yet he nearly lost his 
crown because of his quarrel with his wife and the 
extravagance of Carlton House. Much of Queen 
Victoria’s power, which we now recognise was not 
always wisely used, was due to her long experience of 
politics, and her clear-headed common sense. But 
much of it was also a grateful acknowledgment of the 
fact that she had restored to the middle classes a pure, 
if somewhat precise, Court. By the time King 
Edward came to the throne in the first year of the 
century, democracy had advanced with a giant’s stride, 
and was already pressing its toe upon the heel of 
Royalty. Perhaps a less finished man of the world 
than the late King would have bungled over the tran- 
sition; but he made no mistakes, and his wild oats had 
long ago been sown. The most malignant critic that 
ever bayed the slot of an imaginary scandal can find no 
fault with the private life of the present occupants of 
the Throne, and it is well to know that it has been as 
happy as blameless. From the days of Prince Hal 
onwards the most frequent anxiety to a Monarch has 
been the conduct of his Heir: there are generally the 
modern ‘equivalents of Falstaff, and the Blue Boar, and 
Doll Tearsheet to be reckoned with. It is, we believe, 
no conventional phrase to say that the Prince of Wales 
has never caused his parents any uneasiness, but has 
always been, since he came to man’s estate, brave, 
simple, and loyal. 

In ‘the House of Commons the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Asquith dwelt more on the public than the private 
side of the King’s life; and justly emphasised his 
cheerful sacrifice of pleasure and leisure to the duty of 
travelling about the country for the purpose of in- 
specting and inquiring into the industries of the nation. 
Surely no Sovereign ever worked harder at ‘‘ the King 
business ’’ than George V: and certainly none of his 
predecessors was ever confronted by a more difficult, 
indeed dangerous, situation. He had hardly ascended 
the throne when he found himself embroiled in the 
most serious quarrel between the two Houses of Par- 
liament over a Finance Bill that had ever arisen in this 
country. In order to overcome the opposition of the 
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hereditary branch of the legislature to an Act curtgj, 
ings its power, his Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, ag 
vised King George to agree to an unlimited creation g 
peers. His Majesty accepted the advice, and gave his 
Minister a blank cheque. The King has been mug 
criticised for his compliance: but we cannot judge hip 
fairly: time alone can show whether the step wa 
wise or weak. Hardly was the struggle betwee 
Lords and Commons composed by the Parliament 
when the Irish question burst into its most furioys 
phase on the passing of the Home Rule Act. We wep 
on the brink—or what looked very like it—of civil war, 
and King George had exerted himself to the utmost tp 
bring the political parties to an understanding, whe 
Germany saved our Empire by attackine Belgium, a 
a side-show in her world-politics. ‘‘ Inter arma silent 
reges’’: Constitutional monarchs must take a back 
seat during the modern wars of peoples. We hay 
heard some lament that the King effaces himself too 
much. We don’t think so: and last week’s demonstra. 
tions prove that his subjects understand the modesty 
and calmness of his conduct. 


INDIA IN THE MELTING-POT. 


WO fundamental and dangerous defects underlie 
Mr. Montagu’s proposals for Indian Hom 
Rule. In the first place he ignores the proposition 
which Mr. Rudyard Kipling has reduced to its simplest 
terms in the famous phrase, ‘‘ East is East and West 
is West.’’ For instance, on p. 149 s. 180 the report 
says: ‘‘ The experience of a century of experiments 
within, the Empire goes all in one direction. As 
power is given to the people of a province or of a 
Dominion to manage their own local affairs, their 
attachment becomes the stronger to the Empire which 
comprehends them all in a common bond of union. The 
obstacles to a growth in India of this sense of partner. 
ship in the Empire are obvious enough. Differences of 
race, religion, past history, and civilisation have to be 
overcome. But the Empire, which includes the French 
of Canada and the Dutch of Africa—to go no further— 
cannot be based on ties of race alone.’’ This isa 
thoroughly vicious comparison. It compares the white 
men of the West with the black men of the East, and 
it assumes that similar institutions will produce similar 
effects on the sentiments and characters of men of 
different races, languages and religions. What war- 
rant is there for this assumption? It forgets, or 
chooses to ignore, that the autonomous institutions 
presented to the white men of the West were merely 
those which they had left behind them in the mother 
country. Self-Government was not superposed upon 
an ancient, existing and widely different civilisation of 
their own. The reverse is the case with the inhabitants 
of the Indian peninsula, who have their own civilisa- 
tion and regulations and ideas of Government running 
back beyond the memory of man. The argument is that 
because A given to B produces C, therefore A given toD 
will produce C, whereas the probability is that it wil 
produce E. But is it even true that the gift of English 
autonomous institutions has produced loyalty and com 
tent in all the members of the Empire? Let Ireland, 
South Africa and Quebec answer. All the evidence 
from the Western Hemisphere goes to show that 
where you have marked cleavages of race and religion, 
a strong central government is the only guarantee of 
safety and loyalty. 
The second fundamental defect of these Indian re 
forms is that, to borrow another proverb, the cart 5s 
put before the horse. Institutions of self-government 
are forced upon hundreds of millions of people, who 
have not asked for them and do not want them, as# 
process of education, in order to train them up toa 
stage when they will understand and will dem 
them. Here again we have the fatal and fatuous argu 
ment from Europe to India. ‘‘ The inevitable result 
education in the history and thought of Europe 1s the 
desire for self-determination ; and the demand that now 
meets us from the educated classes of India is no mort 
than the right and natural outcome of the work of # 
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hundred years. There can be no question of going 
back OF withholding the education and enlightenment 
in which we ourselves belitve; and yet the more 
“ pursue our present course without at the same time 

jding the opportunities for the satisfaction of the 
gesires Which it creates, the more unpopular and diffi- 
qt must our present government become, and the 
worse must be the effect upon the mind of India.” 
Would not any one reading this passage imagine that 
“the educated classes of India,’’ who demand Home 
Rule, were somebody, or something? But who are 

? The report tells us that only 6 per cent. of the 
yst population of the peninsula are literate, and that 
oly 4 per cent. are being taught. We may therefore 
assume that ‘‘ the educated classes,’’ whose ‘‘ demand 
now meets us,’’ are about 3 per cent. of the popula- 
fon: they are, in fact, as everybody knows, a mere 
handful of journalists, lawyers, and agitators. There 
ig no question of our going back or withholding the 
education and enlightenment in which we believe; but 
et us, in the name of sanity and safety, give the edu- 
cation and enlightenment first, and the political power 
afterwards. ‘‘ Let us educate our masters,’’ as Lowe 
gid about the Parliamentary franchise in 1867. By 
al] means, but let us not place the existence of our 
fastern Empire in the hands of those who can neither 
rad nor write. In Russia 30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are literate, ten times as many in India: and we 
have seen the results of ‘‘ self-determination ’’ there. 
After another century of popular primary education 
the inhabitants of the Indian peninsula will no doubt 
be ready for Home Rule. 

The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
signed by the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, and the 
Secretary of State for India, Mr.’ Montagu, and 
thrown at our head in the supreme crisis of the war, 
isa volume of 300 closely printed pages packed with 
details. It will require long and careful study by 
those who have personal acquaintance with the govern- 
ment of India. We do not pretend to have done more 
than dip into it, and read the summaries of its con- 
tents. -We can, therefore, at present only touch on its 
basic principles. It proposes to substitute the govern- 
ment of talk, with which we are too familiar in the 
West, for the government of silent action by which, 
since the conquests of Clive in the eighteenth century, 
our Indian Empire has on the whole been well 
governed. It is true that the Indian Government has 
not acquitted itself well in the present war. The 
Mesopotamia Expedition is a standing blot on its 
escutcheon. There has undoubtedly been  over- 
centralisation, and the seclusion of Simla has in the 
lapse of time proved a screen for negligence, pride and 
imcompetence in the highest places. But the system of 
Indian civil and military government must not bear 
the blame of individual blunders. A Lord Hardinge 
and a Sir Beauchamp Duff have happily been rare 
apparitions on a bead-roll crowded with illustrious 
fames, from Hastings to Lawrence. But, whatever 
the recent shortcomings of Simla or Delhi, we view 
with alarm the proposals to substitute debating 
Societies for the rule of the Governor-General and his 
Council, assisted by the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors and their Councils. The present Viceroy’s 
Council is to be replaced by a Council of State of so 
members, of whom 21 are to be elected, and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly of about 100 members, of whom two- 
thirds are to be elected. In each province 
an enlarged Legislative Council with a  substan- 
lial elected majority is to be established, of which the 
Governor is to be President, with power to dissolve, 
and to certify that certain bills are essential for the 

harge of his duties, in which case the Council is 
compelled to pass them, saving an appeal to the 
Viceroy. On other than ‘‘ reserved subjects’’ the 
es Councils are to have ordinary powers of 
islation. But if it be dangerous, as we think it is, 
to submit the government of India to groups of local 
bating societies, equally mischievous is it to submit 
whole business to the grand debating society at 
€stminster, which, in addition to being talkative, is 


| academic question? 


profoundly ignorant of the facts. Mr. Montagu pro- 
poses to ask the House of Commons to appoint a 
Select Committee to deal with Indian Affairs. We 
thought it was agreed by all parties that the worst 


‘thing for the peace and safety of our Indian Empire 


would be to bring it within the purview of English 
party politics. We regarded that as a conclusion 
fixed ever since Fox’s India Bill was rejected by the 
House of Lords in 1782. But Mr. Montagu’s Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs must report every session 
to the House of Commons, and on that report party 
debates will occur. The composition of the Select 
Committee will probably be changed every session, at 
least every Parliament, by the fluctuations of British 
party politics. We cannot contemplate the irruption 
of Labour-Socialists into the government of India 
without anxiety and misgiving, remembering their 
utterances and attitude towards the international 
anarchist parties in Russia. Our only comfort is that 
Mr. Montagu’s reforms are so ambitious and so com- 
plicated that Parliament will be forced to put them bye 
until the war is over. 


AESTHETICS FOR THE RICH. 


HY is it that even the best intentioned people 
regard Art and all that it implies as a kind of 
luxury, if not a toy, for wealthy people; as a zone 
inevitably prohibited to the majority whose incomes 
descend from £300 to what is called a living wage? 
It is true that one development of Art, known as the 
fine arts, is bound to be accessible only to the more or 
less rich; original pictures and sculpture and so forth 
are not likely to be so cheap that people with £150 per 
annum can afford to become collectors. But what 
about the rest of art? There is no doubt that, gener- - 
ally speaking, good furniture, by which we mean sound 
material and design, good china-ware, curtains, table- 
glass, lamp-shades, and, in short, ordinary house equip- 
ment, are tacitly assumed to be beyond the reach of 
poor and poorish folk. If this position were main- 
tained by the producers and middlemen alone, we 
might account for it quite simply. But when we find it 
turning up in an address* intended to drive home the 
necessity of givine to Art an important place in the 
practical issues of life and citizenship, then reasonable 
explanation is more difficult. For how can we expect 
middle-class and middle-income people, let alone those 
poorer still, to take the remotest interest in an 
Our would-be reformers, of 
whom Mr. B. J. Fletcher of the Leicester School of 
Art, is an unusually thoughtful, balanced and practical 
example, are wide awake to the necessity of really 
making British design and industries efficient, if we 
hope to compete in the world’s markets after the war. 
They examine the problem from pretty well every angle, 
observing how many different kinds of ignorance, in- 
competence and bad taste have to be fought by 
different types of education; the craftsman’s, the 
manufacturer’s, the shopman’s, the shop-buyer’s and 
shop-walker’s, and lastly the purchasing public’s. All 
the ignorance, bad taste, and incompetence to make or 
to select of all these classes subtly interact, mutually 
conditioning and perpetuating each other. It is a toss 
up, apparently, which class—the producing or the con- 
suming—is more maleficent ; but there seems no doubt 
in our reformers’ minds that the only prospect of 
coping successfully with this process of mutual poison- 
ing lies in dosing all the parties with education. 

So far so good. One of the best passages in Mr. 
Fletcher’s address, which we earnestly commend to all 
who take a genuine interest in the future of our artistic 
industries, deals with the instruction that in a prac- 
tical, need-meeting School of Art might be given to the 
general public. ‘‘Suppose, he says, ‘‘a reasonable 


* An Address on the Scope and Work of a School of Art. By 
B. J. Fletcher. 
Bournemouth. 


Issued by order of the Education Committee, 
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creature, who is not a boarding-house keeper, wants a 
table cloth. What that is really pleasant to see and 
touch can be got from all the thousands of designs, 
other than the tortured horror of chenille? 

All kinds of furniture need to be reconsidered by 
common sense, and the exercise of a cultivated choice 
in these things must lead to better business. The aim 
of the work [of instruction] I have suggested . 
is to establish good and sound standards of taste.”’ 
And then he adds, stultifying his whole idea, ‘‘ we 
have to educate a public which will recognise good 
work when they see it and be ready to pay for it.’’ 
In the same abortive vein is this reflection on the cen- 
ditions of industry, ‘‘ This is not to say that good 
craftsmanship, and the artist’s labour ever should or 
can be cheap. It is part of our business to educate 
those who should pay well for it.’’ 


Reformers on this exclusive scale, who would 
restrict their education and their art to those who can 
pay well, deserve the failure they are doomed to. We 
already are familiar with a situation in which decent, 
well-planned houses for poor people must be furnished 
with shaky, shoddy, imitation furniture, because so- 
called cottage furniture is so dear that only well-off 
people can buy it. The true cottager has to get what 


he can afford, and nothing within his means is soundly | 


made, or honestly and practically designed. We can | 
_ admitted that Germany does not overdo home propa- 


think of nothing more infatuated and insolent than the 
implied attitude of mind that views the great majority 
of people as too mean’ and poor to come within these 
schemes of reconstruction and education. Nor can we 
conceive a less practical or more muddled state of 
mind. Here is a world in which most people are, and 
for generations yet incalculable will be, poor. There 
is a first consideration, a fundamental condition for 
practical reformers. To give this great majority of 
people up as hopeless, and incurably outside the pale, 
is to confess one’s own failure to face and tackle 
natural needs and principles. To expect to effect a 
lasting improvement in the national standard of taste, 
without improving the standard or enlisting the 
interest of the bulk of the nation, is puerile. It is 
worse to suppose that educating the rich will in time 
raise the whole lump of taste, when you distinctly make 
the proviso that the good things desired by elevated 
standards can never be purchased by the poor. We 
do not suppose that anyone would take the faintest 
interest in acquiring an zsthetic code that could not 
ever practically affect him. The sooner reformers 
come down to hard facts of life and start from them as 
prime needs, the sooner will they become effectual. 
In this special instance of furniture and house equip- 
ment they must cut their coats according to their 
cloth, however mixed the metaphor may seem. Ad- 
mittedly the best design is also the fittest, the best 
suited to the working needs of the case. It follows 
that the utmost simplicity and absence of excrescent 
decoration will characterise good furniture design. 
Thus we should have rigid economy not only in the 
producer’s time, but also in material. The chairs and 
tables we see in our mind’s eye fashioned with such 
simplicity, economy and fine proportions could not 
intrinsically be costly. Protestations about good crafts- 
manship and the artist’s labour would be disingenuous 
excuses for high price. What then is there that deters 
our industry regenerators from basing their produc- 
tions on prime inevitable conditions? If it be 
some question of production in quantity, surely 
they will not confess that their wits are too 
shallow and resourceless to surmount a mechanical 
problem of this gross nature. But of this they 
may be positive: until they have solved the prob- 
lem, and seen their way to meeting the great natural 
need of the majority; until they have put on one side 
the comparatively soft job of persuading the rich to 
part with their money in exchange for costly specimens 
of Beauty which, to quote Mr. Fletcher, ‘is not orna- 
mentation, but is best thought of as perfect fitness for 
a fine purpose’’; until they have found out how to 
produce good cheap furniture they are themselves im- 
perfectly fit for any serious and real purpose. 


THE GERMAN PROPAGANDA. 


words have betn either coined or popula. 
ised during the war, but none more irritatj 
than one which, though many centuries old, was neye 
heard in everyday conversation five years ago, 
Propaganda ’’ carries the weight of Governmen 
Departments devoted to its control, and newly-create 
peers are the midwives at its birth. It is not oy 
present purpose to criticise the solemn efforts of oy 
own propaganda bureaucracy. The results ar 
probably marvellous and, together with the e. 
penditure, may more than justify the vag 
machinery employed in convincing ourselves of oy, 
own power and our enemies of the hopelessness of 
their cause. If, as appears from the war news, they 
refuse to be so convinced, it is not the fault of Lord 
Beaverbrook, but, merely the result of their own pig- 
headed German obstinacy. 

Criticism of the enemy’s ethics of propaganda, how. 
ever, can hardly constitute an offence under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, and it is refreshing to find 
that, at any rate, in neutral countries, he is daily losing 
ground by overdoing the part of injured innocence, 
And his loss is our gain. 

Propaganda may be carried out at home, in enemy 
territory, or in neutral countries. It may at once be 


ganda. In fact, she does not do it at all. Here and 
there in German cities you may see a stirring war-loan 
poster, embellished with a medallion of Ludendorff or 
the opening bars of the ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine,”’ but 
the authorities make these appeals to patriotism with 
their tongue in their cheek, for: they do not ask, they 
take. They take all the men, women, houses and 
money required to run the war. They take clothing, 
underwear and bed linen. They take the tires off 
cabs and bicycles, the bells out of churches, the 
knockers off doors. It saves time. There is no appeal 
to patriotism. The patriotism is taken for granted, 
and everything needed is taken as well. It is nota 
case of ‘‘ Please give something,’’ but, ‘‘ Give your 
all.’’ That is the way of the German at home. 

German propaganda in enemy countries is modest, 
but insidious. The Germans make no attempt to flood 
us with leaflets dropped from aeroplanes or balloons, 
for they are shrewd enough to assume that either their 
English would be unintelligible to the recipient, or the 
literature, dropping like manna from the upper air, 
would stop short of its destination and get no further 
than sentries posted to intercept such subtle poison 
before it circulates in the arteries of the general public. 
Such propaganda as they accomplish is with the aid 
of friends in high places, allies out of reach of intern- 
ment orders, since they have not one drop of German 
blood in their veins. | Germany is, in short, their 
spiritual, and not their corporeal, home, and the long 
suit of this hidden hand is defeatism. These distin- 
guished German agents are entrusted with the noble 
task of persuading their countrymen that in the first 
place the Germans, all but a handful of princes, are 
good fellows at heart and, in the second, even were 
they devils incarnate, it is hopeless to dream of beat- 
ing them. Therefore let us take the olive branch from 
the beak of the peace dove, and all will be for the best 
in the best of possible worlds. 

Propaganda in neutral countries is rather more com- 
plex, if only because its objects are more veiled. It is, 
in fact, necessary to win the good-will of the neutral 
without giving him too high an opinion of his own 
weight as a military or economic factor, so that 4 
soupcon of frightfulness has to be incorporated with 
the plea of self-justification. In view of the fact, 
recognized by both sides alike, that not one of the 
few remaining neutrals of military importance 1s likely 
to be dragged into the war otherwise than by force 
majeure, the cardinal aim of propaganda is rather to 
keep the neutral in his place, but as friendly as possible 
in the spirit, even though he remain aloof in the letter. 

The Germans had golden opportunities in the diffi- 
culties of production and transport that have all along, 
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and particularly during the period in which America 
was not a belligerent, hampered the Allies in their efforts 
to provision neutrals'so far as was compatible with the 
blockade of Germany. They might, with a little of the 
tact that the Old German God has denied his worship- 
pers, have whipped Holland, Sweden and Switzerland 
into a perfect frenzy of righteous indignation over the 
callous brutality with which the great nations were 
deliberately and of set purpose starving the small ones. 
On more than one occasion, indeed, they nearly suc- 
ceeded. Then they overdid it and spoilt everything, 
for it is a fact that, at the very moment when, a few 
weeks back, the Wolff Bureau was asserting that 
France had raised insuperable difficulties in the way of 
train transport of American wheat for Switzerland 
landed at Cette, three-fourths of the consignment had 
actually crossed the Swiss frontier and were already in 
the hands of the food controller at Berne! 

Moreover, they have wearied Swiss and Dutch alike 
with an intensive cultivation of propaganda that has 
brought its own reaction. Their films, their concerts, 
plays and art exhibitions have produced a surfeit that 
cries aloud for a change of fare. Their internés, all in 
the smartest of uniforms, uphold the majesty of All- 
Highest until even the most peaceable burgher longs to 
see it in the mud. Their suborned newspapers and 
cheap pamphlets have long ceased to impress their 
neighbours, who see the true measure of Germany’s 
strength in the hold-up of her offensive and the true 
measure of Germany’s innocence in the torpedoing of 
the Llandovery Castle. 

No doubt the temporary paralysis on land and the 
perpetration of crime at sea have much to answer for, 
but it is perfectly obvious to anyone who has seen it 
in operation that the immoderate attention given by the 
Germans to propaganda is in no small measure respon- 
sible for the fact that the Kaiser has far fewer friends 
in neutral capitals to-day than he could have counted 
on a year ago. He has only his own agents to thank 
for his waning popularity. They have overdone, and 
are still overdoing, the propaganda of David’s sling 
and Aaron’s serpent. They are overdoing their 
audience with these exhibitions of might and mystery, 
and they are gradually but surely earning for their 
imperial bully the reputation of being the greatest 
charlatan in history. 


THE HIDDEN HAND. 


E NGLISH drama and English public life rarely 
come into touch; but on Thursday of last week 
they contrived a meeting. On that day a play by Mr. 
Lawrence Cowen was produced at the Strand Theatre 
called ‘The Hidden Hand.’ As will be gathered from 
the title, it was a play about the alien enemy at large, 
and how the English have treated him. A few days 
previously Sir George Cave had been recalled from the 
Hague to assist in devising some means of persuading 
the Northcliffe Press to drop the subject. As though 
to emphaSize that Mr. Cowen’s play had come most 
carefully upon its hour, and for once the theatre might 
be regarded as a strictly contemporary institution, Mr. 
Pemberton Billing, who, we presume, is now regarded 
a8 one of the most promising of the younger dramatic 
critics, uttered his benediction upon the proceedings 
from a stage box. Candidly we are not exhilarated by 
this particular encounter between politics and the 
theatre. We should not have chosen Mr. Billing for 
a representative of English politics or Mr. Cowen for a 
tepresentative of English drama, and we will venture 
to hope that some day politics and the drama may be 
better acquainted, and have a rather sounder basis for 
that good respect which is essential to stable relations. 
the parties to last week’s meeting we think Mr. 
Cowen was the more deceived. Mr. Billing has 
fecently been forcibly removed from the House of 
Commons. We have not heard that Mr. Cowen has 
been forcibly removed from any theatre. Mr. Billing’s 
mends may argue that his late experiences at West- 
minster have given him opportunities of becoming 


acquainted with the floor of the House from a point of 
view not often enjoyed by its members, but we think 
Mr. Cowen might reasonably have expected to meet 
someone with a more normal experience of English 
public life. 

The principal figure in Mr. Cowen’s play is a 
German financier who has naturalised himself in Eng- 
land, adopted an ancient Scottish name, established 
himself in a lonely castle in the vicinity of a British 
naval base, and from this point of vantage corresponds 
by submarine and a secret cable under the North Sea 
with the All-Highest in Berlin. This naturalized Ger- 
man is an M.P., has the entire confidence of the British 
Government, and is a director of one of the biggest 
English shipping companies. His plans include the 
destruction of the British Fleet and sabotage on a 
scale which will appal all the enemies of Germany and 
cripple all the allied plans. Incidentally he provokes 
the Clyde workers to strike by his provocative policy 
as a waster of British labour and anonymously provides 
the men with strike funds. He also procures lists of 
persons on the books of the West-End money-lenders 
in order that pressure may be brought to bear on those 
whose prospective treason may be profitable to the 
Fatherland. The only victim of these Black Book 
methods in the play is a very junior officer at the 
Admiralty. 


Apparently the British Public believe that there is 
some truth in the picture. The Government would 
hardly have recalled Sir George Cave or burdened 
themselves with fresh investigations and recommenda- 
tions, if they did not fear the effect on public opinion 
of the renewed campaign in the Press against the hypo- 
thetically dangerous alien. What the public will con- 
sent to believe becomes more incredible daily. The 
mischief done by people who believe what Mr. Joynson 
Hicks believes, or people who write plays like ‘ The 
Hidden Hand,’ is incalculable. Such people keep the 
real enemy in our midst by diverting public attention 
to imaginary monsters of their own invention. No 
question is more perplexing than the question of alien 
penetration. No line is more difficult to draw than the 
line between the internationalism which is prejudicial to 
English interests, and internationalism which is neces- 
sary. This is not a question of hunting for wireless in- 
stallations in the chimney, or prowling about at night 
with revolvers. The police are seeing to all that, and ex- 
cellently have they done their work. The real question 
to-day is how far international finance and _ inter- 
national trade should be left in being or restored after 
the war. The person who should to-day be engaging 
our attention is not an agent of the Kaiser who drinks 
destruction to England at two o’clock in the morning, 
But the cosmopolitan trader and financier who is 
equally fond of Germany and England when there is 
business to be done, to whom the war is a nuisance, 
and who is prepared to intrigue for a quick finish, 
irrespective of what the Allies are fighting for, as soon 
as he perceives a chance. In dealing with this gentle- 
man we may have seriously to damage ourselves. We 
have seen no effort in the Press or in the House of 
Commons to come to grips with this question. 
Apparently it requires more knowledge and thought 
than popular journalists and orators are prepared to 
give it. The popular agitator prefers Black Books to 
Blue Books, or he prefers to suggest without books at 
all that the Government is not prosecuting the war as 
it should, because it dines secretly with friends of the 
Kaiser and corresponds with men who have had at one 
time a German patronymic. 

It will not matter a straw so far as prosecuting the 
war is concerned whether the recommendations of Mr. 
Hicks’s committee are carried into effect or not. The 
Government knows this ; but democracy, which already 
has its bread, must have its circuses as well. This 
brings us back to Mr. Cowen. His play will not fail 
for lack of popular ingredients. In addition to the 
aliens question it introduces a touch of popular mys- 
ticism. The hero is the Rev. Christian St. George—a 
person of whom it is mysteriously said that nobody 
had ever heard of him before the war. He talks 
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obscurely of a mission to perform, and, though he 
makes love to a mortal maiden, he is rather shy of 
committing himself to any definite proposal. He is not, 
it seems, prepared to admit any relationship with St. 
George of Hanover Square. We never got quite clear 
respecting the Rev. St. George. Mr. Cowen seems to 
have been rather uncertain as to how much super- 
naturalism the public is prepared to accept. He has so 
skilfully covered his retreat that we are never wholly 
sure how far he has actually advanced. Half measures 
rarely succeed in the theatre. Mr. Cowen would have 
done better to drop the supernatural idea altogether, 
since he was not prepared to burn his secular boats. 
In the last act (which is sufficiently weak to ruin even 
a good play) the simple playgoer either wishes to see 
the Rev. St. George married as a mere man to the 
heroine, or to assist at his transfiguration as an un- 
natural saint. Mr. Cowen is reduced to a miserable 
compromise. St. George, after telling the German 
financier to shoot himself, abandons the lady of his 
choice in order to continue his propaganda. What 
subsequently becomes of him is left to our imagination. 
Personally, we can only think of him as proceeding 
straight to a certain newspaper office in Blackfriars 
where his services would be regarded as invaluable. 


‘THE VALKYRIE’ AND ‘OTHELLO.’ 


Ts. Wagnerian repertory of the Beecham Opera 

Company is so far limited to three works— 
‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Tristan,’ and ‘ The Valkyrie ’—and of 
these the last has been the only fresh feature of the 
current Drury Lane season. The excerpt from ‘ The 
Ring’ is not standing the test particulary well. It 
began with an overflowing house, and even drew a 
second; then partially succumbed to the hot weather 
for reasons which would scarcely have been potent 
enough had they not lain in the disappointing quality 
of the performance itself. Wagner demands a 
crescendo, he will not stand a diminuendo, of interpre- 
tative excellence. His alliterative ‘ Nibelungen’ text 
will even bear hearing (when you can hear it) through 
the medium of a florid, high-falutin’ English transla- 
tion. But there are two things that the lover of ‘ The 
Valkyrie’ cannot patiently endure: to wit, a surpris- 
ingly good first act followed by a surprisingly bad 
second and third; and, what is perhaps still more try- 
ing, a wholly inadequate delineation of the vital réle of 
Brinnhilde. Both of these experiences fell to our share 
last week, and they explained to a great extent the 
growing indifference of the Wagner-loving public to- 
wards an otherwise interesting revival. 

Granted three good singers, a capable orchestra, and 
the right atmosphere, it is not extremely difficult to 
achieve a satisfactory realization of the picturesque 
episode enacted in the ‘‘hall’’ of Hunding’s gloomy 
dwelling. The two men were quite excellent. Mr. 
Walter Hyde, well made up as Siegmund, and Mr. 
Robert Radford, a thoroughly truculent-looking 
Hunding, both revealed in their singing and acting 
complete acquaintance with the traditions of the early 
Bayreuth school. Their strong declamation did not 
involve the ‘‘ barking ’’ of their phrases, and it was 
possible to distinguish most of their words. It made 
one smile rather to see a primitive German so far 
respecting the sanctity of his hearth as to spare the 
life of his weaponless guest; but their mutual hatred 
was evidently aflame and its ferocity such that, without 
the aid of Sieglinde’s sleeping potion, the story might 
have turned out very differently. Moreover, the fair 
sinner had a sympathetic and womanly, if at times 
physically awkward representative in Miss Gladys 
Ancrum, a newcomer with a pleasing soprano voice, 
well-trained and intelligent both as singer and actress. 
The wonderful love duet, thanks to a fairly delicate 
background of orchestral colour (Mr, Percy Pitt was 
conducting), thus received a creditable measure of 
justice. When the act ended our hopes ran high. If 
Wagner in English could always be as good as this, 
there would be little to complain about. 


But alack, when the curtain rose again and the up. 
lucky deities from Valhalla began upholding their 
domestic grievances, the atmosphere somehow changed: 
the right spirit became lost. We were suddenly trang. 
ported to the regions of the ‘‘tuppence coloured.” jj 
afflicted the eye first by the crude lighting of a rocky 
landscape of many garish hues, a Wotan in brand-new 
garments and “‘ luxurious ”’ flesh-coloured silk tights, 
and an over-showy Fricka, compared with whom the 
Briinnhilde looked decidedly aged and shabby. The 
vocal outpourings of these three personages were 
equally tinged with the melodramatic, especially those 
of Mr. Robert Parker, who strained his powerful tones 
to the utmost limit of strident sonority, making us 
thankful for the extensive ‘‘cuts’’ which hereabouts 
clipped the utterances of the garrulous god. A more 
human Wotan alike in aspect and bearing, in intensity 
of helpless henpecked misery, in conscious lack of 
dignity and ineffective bluster, it has never been our 
lot to behold. Between him and his angry wife it 
seemed to be a fair competition, for Miss Edna 
Thornton held her own tolerably well in the fortissimo 
‘‘stunts.’’ But in the case of the disobedient 
Valkyrie it was the reverse; the artist who filled that 
noble réle obviously did not possess either the strength 
or volume to fulfil a declamatory task that erstwhile 
taxed the resources of a Materna and a Nordica. And 
as with the second act, so with the third: the Ride, 
like the ‘‘ Ho-jo-to-ho,’’ proved but the pale reflex of 
what the composer intended; while the mighty whacks 
on the double set of drums in the orchestra, filling the 
auditorium of Drury Lane with bangs suggestive of 
an imitation raid, completed the discomfiture without 
satisfying the ear of the sophisticated listener. On the 
whole, there was a feeling that.some day the Beecham 
company would do better with ‘The Valkyrie,’ and 
that meanwhile it would be as well to wait until the 
right singers were available. 

The reprise of ‘Othello’ on the following evening, 
with an entirely different set of artists, afforded wel- 
come evidence of executive efficiency and ample 
personnel. Unfortunately, it did not prove the suit- 
ability of Verdi’s fine Shakespearian opera for presen- 
tation on the English stage in English dress. | When 
Boito was preparing his masterly libretto he had in mind 
(we heard it from his own lips) the Italian characters of 
the Venetian story, as depicted by the incomparable 
Salvini and his comrades, whose proudest boast was 
that they stamped Shakespeare’s creations with the 
hall-mark of their native land; and this was as true of 
the Moor under his dark skin as it was of lago and 
Desdemona and the rest. So Verdi, again, composed 
the music of his two principal characters for two great 
artists of the period at which he wrote; and, after a 
lapse of thirty years since the production of the opera, 
we are forced to the conclusion that Tamagno’s Otello 
and Maurel’s lago are as inimitable to, or rather by, 
the English singer to-day as they would have been 
then. For each in his way was a giant of his art 
strangely fitted by nature for the portrayal of these 
very réles—Tamagno with his gigantic tenore robusto, 
his clarion uts de poitrine, his prolonged and pas 
sionate outbursts; Maurel with his amazing subtlety 
of vocal colouring and facial expression and his mag- 
nificent acting. The result was absolute perfection. 

Obviously, then, we were neither surprised nor dis 
appointed because Mr. Frank Mullings and Mr. 
Frederick Austin failed to achieve the impossible; nor, 
indeed, did we do them the injustice of measuring 
their efforts by the standard set up by their famous 
predecessors, Our expectations had not even. : 
raised to false heights by the perusal of certain bits 0 
indiscriminate praise from the pens of the critics whe 
have either forgotten or never knew Joseph. That the 
young artists should have acquitted themselves a 
passably was greatly to their credit, and so much they 
did. We would warn them, however, that unrestrict 
exaggeration on the one hand never fashioned the 
Othello any more than excessive reticence and un- 
bending stiffness on the other could characterise ; 
true Iago. The contrast was too glaring to be w 
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the French call vraisemblable. It did not even come 
gradually ; it was so sudden that both men were in- 
stantly out of the picture. From the moment that 
lago mentioned the very name of Cassio, long before 
he had uttered his ‘‘ Beware, my lord, of jealousy,”’ 
Othello was converted into a raging wild animal, 
clenching his fists, contracting his arms at the elbows, 
rolling his eyes in a fine frenzy, tearing up and down 
or standing stock still and staring like a man utterly 
distraught. Allthis, mind, in the second act, in the first 
colloquy with Iago; so that in the big scene with 
Desdemona violence could no further go, and the 
“handkerchief trio ’’—marvel of ingenious music and 
dever writing—degenerated into the first of a series of 
anti-climaxes. This was really a great pity, because 
there were moments when Mr. Mullings sang remark- 
ably well, when his telling head notes fully justified 
him in having essayed the music of this extraordinary 
rt. On the other hand, Mr. Austin, whose voice 
sounded tired, seemed afraid to let himself go in the 
“Credo,’’ and he underacted throughout. The 
tremulous tones of Miss Jeanne Brola imported but a 
moderate degree of charm to the music of Desdemona, 
and the difficult finale of the third act suffered seriously 
through the lack of a resonant soprano lead. Of the 
others, Mr. Webster Millar as Cassio and Miss Edith 
Clegg as Emilia were both admirable. The perform- 
ance was carefully conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, 
but generally his tempi were, as usual, much too fast. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘““THE POLICY OF HOPE.”’ 
To the Editor of THe SaTtuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Hibernian’? (Saturday 
Review, June 7th), puzzles one. He dates from Luton, 
which is certainly not in Ireland, so I doubt whether his 
pen-name describes him accurately. If he is 
“Hibernian ’’ by birth and only resides at Luton in 
Bedfordshire, I think my opinion on Irish politics may 
be quite as good as his. But let that pass. 

I submit that the principal reason why Home Rule 
cannot be set up in Ireland is that Holyhead is less 
than three hours by mail steamer from Dublin. The 
Home Rule of Quebec has proved a danger to the 
Dominion of Canada and Dominion Home Rule in 
Australia has refused Compulsory National Service. 
The Empire could not afford to allow Dublin to be 
turned into another Pretoria. 

“Hibernian ’’ will perhaps say that my argument 
would negative any and every form of subordinate self- 
government except mere local ‘‘ gas and water ’’ home 
nile and I am not prepared to contradict him. I cer- 
tainly think that Dominion Home Rule is carried too 
far when it can forbid National Service. I would, 
however, suggest that a sea voyage of less than 
seventy miles is a different thing from a voyage to the 
opposite side of the globe. The Empire could afford 
to cast off Australia or Canada: it could not afford 
a Dublin Pretoria or a Liverpool Ladysmith, still less 
an Irish Belgium. No—with all respect to ‘‘ Hibern- 
ian’? (of Luton, Bedford), the solution of the Irish 
question is The Union, the Whole Union and Nothing 
But the Union. 
; Your obedient servant, 

EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 
M.A., T.C.D. 


8th July, 1918. 


To the Editor of THE SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your ‘‘ Hibernian’’ correspondent, as is usual 
with his friends, is positive and precise in his dislikes, 
but when it comes to argument on any definite policy 
he dissolves into hot air. Your very moderate leading 
atticle is instinct with ‘‘ hatred ’’; the speeches of cer- 
tain statesmen, whom he does not like, are ‘‘ mouth- 
ings’’; another group of Irishmen who have the mis- 
fortune to disagree with him must ‘‘get out or get 


under’’ and finally he makes his exit in an 
explosion of wrath in which we can discern such 
words as ‘‘bitterness,’’ ‘‘hatred,’’ trickery,’’ 
‘“‘bigotry,’’ and ‘‘lies.’’ Shakespeare depicted an 
Irishman whose conversation was just like that. 

But when we look for a policy the only phrase with 
something resembling a meaning is that ‘‘throughout 
the ages the law of majority as distinct from might has 
always been considered the test in dispute.’’ It is a 
quaint version of history, but let us admit that in this 
country, for a couple of generations or so, the counting 
of heads has been accepted as the supreme wisdom. 
But where does ‘‘ Hibernian”’ find his ‘‘‘majority ’’ in 
Ireland? Four years ago the ‘‘ overwhelming 
majority ’’ accepted a Home Rule Bill which is now on 
the Statute Book. To-day nobody has a word to say 


for it and if a candidate could be found to say that he 


accepted it, he would be hooted off any Nationalist 
platform. A little later, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. Devlin, and the ‘‘ majority ’’ accepted a scheme 
for the exclusion of Ulster. That was repudiated as an 
“outrage ’’’ in about six weeks. Just now, Sinn Fein, 
whose claims are quite inconsistent with any Home 
Rule Bill ever presented, seems to be in the ascendant 
with a three to two ‘‘ majority.’’ 

Will ‘‘ Hibernian,’’ when he has finished cursing his 
enemies, fell us precisely what his ‘‘ overwhelming 
majority ’’ proposes in respect to (1) Customs and 
Excise: (2) Defence of the Empire: (3) Control of 
armed forces ; (4) Contribution to Imperial Expenses : 
(5) Protection of the coasts from hostile landings in 
alliance with Sinn Fein: (6) Control of Education : 
(7) Control of Liquor and Licensing? These and other 
matters came up before the Irish Convention without 
‘‘ substantial agreement’’ on any one of them. In 
fact, the Convention laboured for nine months and pro- 
duced—nothing. But let us be fair: the Convention 
was unaminous on two points: the Extension of Land 
Purchase at the expense of £80,000,000, to be found 
by the British taxpayer; and the rehousing of the 
Dublin workers—also needless to say, at the Imperial 
expense. There is always an ‘‘ overwhelming 
majority ’’ for that. 

Let me make a suggestion. Introduce a Bill for the 
complete independence of Ireland—on the condition 
that Ireland pays the Bill and asks for no subvention 
from England. There would not be a single Irish vote 
cast for it. Then, for the first and last time we should 
have that permanent and unchangeable ‘‘ overwhelming 
majority’’ which, according to ‘‘ Hibernian” is to 
settle the Irish question for all time. 

Yours &c., 


MR. HUGHES. 
To the Editor of THe Satrurpay REviEw. 


Sir,—The sincerity of purpose and outspoken frank- 
ness of Mr. Hughes act like an invigorating tonic on 
the injured senses of the British public. They come at 
a time when the national mind, no longer trusting and 
obeying implicitly, is beginning to influence the 
Government to its own way of thinking. And what 
the country needs and is demanding is uncompromising 
leadership. Out of the welter of fearful uncertainty 
and a thousand-and-one barren preoccupations, it seeks 
firmness and oneness of aim. Mr. Hughes speaks and 
feels away and above the gratuitous drivel which has 
stuck in our ears for solong. ‘‘ He hath a voice which 
soundeth like the sea, pure as the naked heavens, 
majestic, free.’’ Our governing bodies (singularly 
many), have talked and schemed themselves into a 
lethargy as irresponsible as it is unrepresentative. 
What robust thinkers there are among them seem to 
be positively charmed, for neither the hard state of our 
prisoners in Germany, nor the luxurious state of Ger- 
man prisoners in England seem, even in passing, to 
rebuke their British sense of justice. What length of 
horrors, what perception of national peril will dis- 
enchant them now? How much longer ,shall ‘I dare 
not wait upon I would.’ 
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Mr. Hughes comes from a distant part of the 
Empire, and brings to bear a mind unsullied by the 
vapourings of weak politicians. He should be given a 
seat in the Cabinet, where he can work effectively in 
the interest of British aspirations, British security, and 
British rights. For, to the ordinary sound and in- 
telligent patriot, it is to preserve and advance these last 
that we are fighting this war, not to give substance 
to the alien vagaries of the Daily News, and other Inter- 
nationalists. In all conscience, it must be plain enough 
by this time, even to the mighty intellectually sick and 
their legion echoes, that we must save the British 
Empire first, in order to ensure the future of civilisa- 
tion. Yet statesmen and bishops will stand up and 
project the most abstract plans for enlightenment, and 
prevention of wars, while civilisation is being 
threatened with complete extinction (nothing less), and 
while thousands of their own countrymen are sweating 
and bleeding in its cause. After each enemy atrocity 
they appear, and no doubt are, very horrified, until the 
charitable brain-wave returns and sets them all chasing 
again after infinite schemes of social regeneration, 
which are to include Germany as well as Central 
Africa! It is a form of intellectual debauchery which, 
at such a time, amounts to base ingratitude. But we 
are finding the dodgers out and will soon be down upon 
them. What one Colonial statesman has ventured we 
trust more, brooking neither the superior sniffs nor the 
impressive rhetoric, will venture also. 

OVERSEAS. 

Bramshott. 


PREMIUM BONDS. 
To the Editor of THe Sarurpay REviEw. 


_ S1r,—For us who have 6/- taken off in every £1 be- 
fore we get it, it is perfectly disheartening to learn the 
amount of money that is not used for the benefit of 
the country. I had a fellow to make hay off the tennis 
and croquet lawns, etc. He can make £3 a week 
easily. Not one farthing has he bought of Certificate 
or War Loan. He puts it in a box, and his old father 
too. He said, ‘‘ Fayther says, don’t you sign none of 
they papers.’’ I said ‘‘ suppose you could get £100 
prize?’’ ‘‘ Whoi then I would put every d d quid 
on.”’ 

The glorious and undeniable success of giving prem- 
iums, as a means of getting money for the war, was 
shown by Messrs. Selfridge and Harrod, and on the 
Stock Exchange and Lloyds etc., so it can easily be 
imagined what millions would be invested con amore, 
if the Government would only have the foresight and 
pluck to issue Premium Bonds. This Government is not 
dependent on either what is politically known as the 
“‘chapel’’ vote, nor like that of Mr. Asquith from 
1910, on the Maynooth Marionettes. We want money 
for the war, and what is more, by these bonds we can 
get it; and that too from those who are not paying 
their fair share of taxes and simply hoarding or 
squandering their money. What have the professional 
politicians got to fear? These people would jump at 
the chance of winning a prize, so is it likely they would 
vote against those in the future, who gave them that 
chance? Stiggins of coarse will wave his umbrella, 
Cocoa Philanthropists will be shocked, but we had in 
the law courts some light shown on the way they made 
money on the quiet in the past, so why should the 
Government trouble about them? We have suffered 
enough from their wisdom. Very few did more to 
bring about the war than they did, by sneering at Lord 
Roberts. So let our Government take courage and 
give us Premium Bonds, and thus give the country a 


chance by shortening the war, with the money that will 
be poured in on all sides, not only by the rich, but | 
especially from those, who were once, in the old Free | 
Trade days, called the poor. | 
Yours etc., 
ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


Dorking, Surrey. 


INCOME TAX AND SUPER TAX. 


To the Editor of THE SaTuRDAY REview, 


Sir,—In ‘‘ Notes of the Week ”’ in your last isgye 
you speak of the assessment of gross dividends for 
super tax purposes as a “‘grossly unjust method of 
taxation.”’ 

If this remark is intended to refer to all incomes 
from whatever source they are derived, would not the 
effect of assessing on net instead of gross income 
result in a higher rate of tax having to be fixed by the 
Chancellor to bring in the money he requires? If so, 
I cannot see how the taxpayer would gain anything by 
the method of assessment being altered. 

If, however, the remark is intended to apply only to 
income from dividends, interest and such like items, 
then I cannot see that any ‘‘ gross injustice ’’ occurs 
when one compares the case of a man receiving 
44,000 income from shares in a limited company with 
one who owns a business himself and makes a profit 
of £4,000 (on three years average). Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s decision appears to me perfectly fair and 
equitable, as well as a correct interpretation of the law, 
as in the latter case income tax and super tax have to 
be paid on the full profits, viz., £4,000. 

If the Authorities substituted net dividends for gross 
dividends, as the amount to be returned for super tax, 
the sole owner of a business would have reason to com- 
plain that he was unfairly treated, as compared with a 
man who owned only a portion of another business in 
the shape of shares, as his actual net income is not 
£4,000, but only this sum less the amount paid for 
income tax. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. Durrant, F.C.I.S. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE ELIMINATION OF 
MIDDLEMEN. 


To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—I suggest to ‘‘ Mincing Lane Broker ’’ and 
brokers of other descriptions that the work and profits 
of middlemen in the future will be greatly restricted. 
Co-operation is dispensing with their services whenever 
and wherever that can possibly be done, and the oppor- 
tunities for such dispensations will increase rather than 
diminish as time goes on. The Government in its vast 
transactions in ignoring the middleman has merely 
been following the example set by co-operators. The 
working class consumers in Midland and Northern 
England and in Scotland have failed to see why their 
food should reach them loaded with tolls levied by this 
middleman and that middleman on its way to their 
households. The middlemen did _ nothing, they 
noticed, which the workers could not do for themselves. 
By combination it was found capital was available not 
only for distribution, but for production. Flour mills 
have been greatly extended and co-operative bakeries 
threaten the existence of the alien baker in every 
direction. 

There is, seemingly, an impression abroad that co- 
operation pays its managers and heads of departments 
extravagant salaries. On the contrary, the remunera- 
tion of all its leading officials is on a most niggardly 
scale. Success in production, as was pointed out 4 
few years ago in a traders’ newspaper organ in Scot- 
land, necessitates the employment of ‘‘ brains” of 4 
quality considerably in excess of that necessary in 
distribution, and it seemed impossible to get co-opera- 
tors to recognise that fact and to authorise the expendi- 
ture necessary first to secure and then to retain the 
services of those possessing the indispensable qualifi- 
cations. Since then the trend of remuneration of the 
heads of producing and distributing departments has 
been upwards, but it is still considerably short of that 
current outside co-operation. ‘‘Mincing Lane 


Broker ’’ says co-operation does not supply more than 
10 per cent. of the food consumed in this country. 
That is also the proportion of tea supplied. Why did 
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incing Lane brokers get so excited over the Co- 
operators supplying themselves with their modest: 10 
per cent. ? 
I am, etc., 
No. 18,358, St. CuTHBERT’s CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, EDINBURGH. 


DECIMAL SYSTEMS FOR THE MAJORITY AND 
THE MINORITY. 


To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sm,—A large amount of correspondence has 
appeared in newspapers, on the subject of decimal 
ginage, both for and against various systems, and the 
writers have, to a considerable extent, emphasised the 
importance of considering the wishes of the bulk of 
the people. If a certain section of people are small in 
qumber, it seems only right, in the: minds of some 
writers, to ignore them. The number of Engineering 
and Shipbuilding draughtsmen in the British Isles is, 
| understand, somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
j,o00. Their importance in our National Industries 
is surely not to be measured by the ratio of this num- 
ber to the total population. Let me quote at this point 
the following from the June number of the Journal of the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers :—‘‘ Every modern in- 
dustry is dependent for its existence upon a great 
vatiety of specialised engineering appliances. Further- 
more, every big engineering achievement invariably 
leads to the establishment and development of numer- 
ous other industries.’’ It is not generally realised how 
numerous and important are the calculations which are 
made by quite a small body of men, neither is it 
realised what unnecessary difficulties they have to con- 
tend with, in work which is absolutely essential to the 
vitality of this Empire. Let us suppose that the 
following was one item, for some tenders to be sub- 
mitted for machinery to be fitted on a ship :—z,165 lbs. 
of brass condenser tubes at 1/11$d. lb. It is quite 
obvious that this calculation involves a certain amount 
of unnecessary time, and unnecessary risk of a mis- 
take. Suppose that a 1,000 farthings equalled 
1 guinea, the item becomes 2,165 Ibs. at .og5 guineas 
and one operation will give the result. 

I hope, if a new system is evolved, that the word 
pound as applied to money, will disappear. It seems 
ridiculous to have two entirely different units called by 
the same name. I hope for the same reason, that the 
word mil will not be used. It is recognized all over 
the United States and the British Isles by the electrical 
engineers as the unit for expressing the thickness of 
insulation on electrical cables and is equal to one- 
thousandth of an inch. I suggest the words, penny 
and shilling, could still be retained, and given new 
meanings, if a law were passed, with a penalty for con- 
travention, that after a certain fixed date, wherever 
these words were required to be used with their previ- 
ous meaning, they must be prefixed with the word 
“old.”” We might then have a new coinage system 
with 10 farthings=1 penny, 10 pennies=1 shilling, 
10 shillings=1 guinea. A law might also be passed 
which would do no harm, that all companies could 
increase their capital in the proportion of 24.25. With 
a similar reservation as above, with reference to pre- 
fixing the word “‘ old,’’ I would like to suggest chang- 
ing the value of the inch. I understand several French 
writers have realised that the centimetre is too small 
aunit of length. No draughtsman could read one- 
thousandth of a centimetre and even one-thousandth of 
an inch is too small for direct reading, without the use 
of a vernier or some such device. If a number of lines 
are ruled close together with a draughtsman’s pen and 
yet sufficiently spaced as to be just recognizable, it will 
be found that they are about .o12 inches apart. This 
is the same as dividing a foot length into 10 parts and 
one of these into 100 parts. I suggest that if an inch 
Were equal to one-tenth foot it would be an ideal 
unit of length in many ways. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
W. Rocers. 


‘DIVIDE BY EIGHT.”’ 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 
Sir,—Mr. Alfred Watkins rightly insists on the 


importance of the radix, whether 8 or 10; but no less 
important is the standard, which he leaves an open 
question. 


For suppose the world consisted only of the British 


Empire and the so-called Latin Union States (12 of 
them), all using the franc, value 9.513d. though under 
different names, and all using the metric measures, both 
money and measure units being decimally subdivided, 
while the B.E. retains the sovereign, foot, pound, pint, 
etc., all sub-divided anyhow! Obviously trade would 
run comparatively smoothly between the Union States, 
whereas trade between the B.E. and the States would 
be hampered by the initial difficulty of adjusting the 
money and measure units and their sub-divisions, which 
can be got over, in addition to the unavoidable fluctua- 
tions of the foreign money exchanges, and the prices of 
goods due to supply and demand, cost of production, 
etc., in the different countries. 


Let 16s. of our present money be the monetary unit 


for the British Empire, Latin Union States, and the 


U.S.A. 20 francs become 16s. by the addition of about 
.82 grains of fine gold; and 4 dollars become 16s. by 
the subtraction of about 2.49 grains of fine gold. Then 
more than half of the population of the world will be 
using the same money unit, which might be called the 
‘coin.’ Further, let the British Empire and the U.S.A. 
adopt the fundamental metric units (or Metre, Kilo- 
gram and Dekalitre, for choice), sub-dividing both 
money and measure units octavally for their own use, 
and the rest of the world would soon join up, or would 
be confronted with commercial ruin. 

The British Lion, with his British insularity, and his 
British apathy, is the only real lion in the way, though 
less formidable foreign beasts are apt to snarl, and are 
ready enough to obstruct all they can and know now. 

Eustace G. Epwarps, 
Major, Royal Artillery (retired). 

61, Clifton Park Road, 

Clifton, Bristol. 


ARISTOCRATIC FORESIGHT. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—In the flood of 4th of July speeches let us keep 
our heads cool as there are always two sides to a ques- 
tion. In the eighteenth century the English Aristoc- 
racy tried to introduce an empire defence scheme which 
was defeated by New England in alliance with the 
despotic monarchy of France and Roman Catholic 
Spain. From that day to this the defeat of that fore- 
sight has been a theme for jubilation amongst all good 
democrats, but what has it led up to? 

The whole of Anglo-Saxondom entered this war 
totally unprepared, with pathetic results as regards 
men, money and material. 

‘* And if the blind lead the blind both shall fall into 
the ditch,’? and a nice ditch our civilian orators and 
their dupes now find themselves in. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
H. N. Rosson. 


6, Vale Road, Bournemouth. 


PENSIONS AND POLITICS. 
To the Editor of THE SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The awards to pensioners on the Civil List 
recently published show what a man of distinction may 
expect who has worn himself out in work of national 
importance, or what pittance his widow, when he has 
become a martyr to science, may get if she is lucky. 
I am glad to see that Sir George Paish has been able 
to refuse his modicum of assistance. The sums 
awarded in this way are scanty enough at all times. 
Now, when the cost of living has gone up all round, 


they are a positive disgrace. 
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The rewards of higher learning are indeed, as Sir 


Oliver Lodge remarks in the current Nineteenth Cen- | 


tury, few and scanty. The researcher, unless he has 
the luck to be taken up by some commercial firm, and 
the courage to insist on being properly paid, is fortun- 
ate if he can afford to live decently, while every M.P. 
gets £400 a year, and some second-rate politician who 
has talked a lot and initiated nothing may secure a 
large pension. The salaries of members of Ministries 
and unofficial members, as Mr. Roberts pointed out in 
the April number of the National Review, amount to 
over £480,000. The Government can afford to waste 
a quarter of a million on a futile’ failure like the Loch 
Doone scheme and to spend as recklessly as the Jubilee 
Plunger. What does it give to the man who has 
really advanced the cause of humanity by wiping out 
disease or inventing something which saves many 
lives? Less than a munition-maker or a window- 
cleaner can earn. The Germans have got ahead of us, 
for one reason, because we have never really properly 
supported or encouraged our men of science and other 
specialists. The Patent Law, writes Sir Oliver Lodge, 
‘*is to the purely scientific man an offence and a 
degradation,’’ and ‘‘ for State discouragement of pure 
research, both active and passive, the organization pro- 
vided in this country must be difficult to beat.’’ It is 
the same with our men of letters. They do best, as 
Heine bitterly remarked, like medlars, on straw. They 
cannot live if they don’t write popular twaddle. 

If this is a scientific war, do we deserve to win it? 
If this is a war of brains, have we given many of the 
best a fair chance? The authorities are still busy 
forcing square men into round holes. When are they 
going to change all this? The war has at least taught 
them that there is money to spend, and it would be a 
welcome change if they spent more of it usefully 
instead of wasting it. The Labour Party alone seem 
to be able to get things done and push men along. I 
have no intention of joining it; so I suppose I may 
look forward to the workhouse in due course. 

Yours faithfully, 
A Bratn-WorkeEr. 


APOLLONIANS AND DIONYSIANS. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In one of your recent issues, reference is made 
to an ingenious plan to change the Government fre- 
quently and thereby retain its power of decision and 
sense of perspective. That the overwhelming duties and 
responsibilities of administration are beyond the 
capacity of our present Government is a fact, grievous 
as it is patent. A well-known daily paper suggests 
that all civil affairs should be conducted by a second 
Cabinet. Were this plan put in practice our present 
Government would be able to focus their attention on 
the conduct of the war. One of the features of this 
unhappy time is, Shortage. We lack so many things 
and among them Time. We do so much without due 
consideration because the time at our disposal is in- 
sufficient. We ask, was hot this want of due considera- 
tion, on the part of our over-wrought and harassed 
leaders, one of the factors which prevented the late 
negotiations between Czernin and Clemenceau from 
developing a satisfactory conclusion? We do not 
expect calm reason from the fighter in the ring. He is 
possessed, body and mind, by the passion of brute 
force. Is not this the case of the Entente Govern- 
ments? These three bodies, pledged to war, should be 
free to pursue their course. They should be deaf to 
every sound but the war-cry. They should be hypno- 
tised to action. In a word they should all be 
Dionysians but—nevertheless there are the Apollonians ! 
Are they to take no part in this world-struggle? After 
all, ideas govern the world. And whilst our Govern- 
ments devote their time to the war, are there no minds 
among us which may deal with ideas and suggestions 
emanating from our own and enemy sources which may 
lead us to an honourable peace? Let the Dionysians 
be assured that the Apollonians are as anxious as they 


| themselves, that the root of the German evil should 
eradicated. The Dionysian regards war as the go 
| weapon for the subduing of Germany. The Apollonia 
| would forge another weapon to sway the hearts an 
minds of men. We know our cause to be right. §) 
right and just that a Ministry of Propaganda was 
created to bring its principles before the eyes of the 
world. Yet the very Government which evolved th 
propagandist scheme declined to set peace-negotia. 
tions afoot. Why? What better scheme of propa. 
ganda could be desired than a Peace Conference? | 
would have riveted the attention of the whole world 
Our aims are justice and reparation—why then, shoul 
we not have welcomed the opportunity offered, of 
setting forth our programme in full view and inviting 
discussion thereon? To say the least, it would have 
saved us the huge cost of the propagandist machine, 
Does negotiation mean _ surrender? No. The 
Dionysian tells us that peace-talk weakens our purpose, 
The Apollonians deny this. Discussion must 
strengthen the righteous cause. We might ask the 
Dionysians, with the utmost pertinence, why this 
‘weakening *’ theory should not be applied with 
greater force to the enemy. We are frequently told 
that one of our foremost difficulties is getting the truth 
home to the German people. The report of a Peace. 
Conference would surely have penetrated the Teutonic 
masses. At the present time there are two subjects 
worthy of the utmost exploitation in our dealings with 
enemy proceeding: The American menace and the 
Yellow Peril. That Germany appreciates the value of 
America’s aid has been well demonstrated by the speed 
with which she prepared and delivered this last offen- 
sive. But we have no means of gauging the temper of 
the enemy proletariat with regard to Japan’s late 
actions. The Kaiser was one of the most ardent ex- 
ponents of the Yellow Peril, and the ground must be 
well prepared in Germany for propaganda-culture of the 
seeds of fear and apprehension ready sown by the royal 
hand. There is indeed, even in this one subject, much 
opportunity for argument and co-ercion between 
representatives of various nations. We would urge 
the necessity for complete candour in the reports pro- 
ceeding from any conference. Many of us who hada 
wholesome horror of the tenets of the Labour party 
have been impelled, by reason of certain recent revela- 
tions, to endorse the Labour policy of no secret diplo- 
macy. Our Dionysian statesmen are entirely lacking 
in these qualities without which secret diplomacy has.no 
raison d’étre. Was it the lack of these qualities which 
missed the golden opportunity when Peace was within 
our grasp? That is the question which we must quite 
seriously ask ourselves. To blame is futile. But are 
we, through hot haste and error, to miss the psycholo- 
gical moment when it again offers itself? To return 
to my former reference concerning the suggestion that 
all civil affairs be conducted by a second Cabinet : may 
I close this letter with a further suggestion, that a 
council be appointed for the consideration of all matters 
relating to foreign affairs with direct reference to peace 
problems and peace overtures ? 
Yours faithfully, 
FLoreNce Gay (Mrs.) 
Heaths, Haslemere, Surrey. 


THE HORSE IN SCULPTURE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The reason even the best figure sculptors, who 
are not also horsemen, fail so in their equestrian 
statues is because they are working to a wrong ideal. 

They work on this idea : 

Their figure has to be supported by a horse; the 
horse has therefore to be a ‘“‘ support,’’? a massive 
creature easily supporting the figure of the hero they 
are portraying. 

As they are figure sculptors they look on it from the 
figure sculptor’s point of view, like this : 


‘‘T have to make General So and So supported on 4 
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horse, 1 will therefore, make General So and So held 
up by a horse built on the lines of an Atlas, or 
Heracles or Cyclops, a hugh massive horse which will 
be ‘Sculpturesque, ’ Monumental.’”’ 

Result, an animal a cross between a hippo and a 
Mammoth. 

The Sculptor who is also a horseman goes to work 
ike this : 
aK: pal to do an equestrian statue of General So and 
So, I find that his weight is thirteen stone four and he 
is six feet high. To be properly mounted he must be 
on a blood weight-carrying hunter of some sixteen 
one or two hands high, properly broken as a charger.’’ 

If he is a small, thin General, then he must be 
mounted on a light weight blood horse, or even, if he 
isa very small man, on a blood polo pony. 

The Sculptor who is also a horseman in fact, models 
his horse on the Apollo and Adonis lines, if it is to be 
a stallion, or on the Venus or Nymph lines if it is to be 
either a heavy or light weight mare. 

The Sculptor ignorant of horsemanship, in fact, never 

ives what we horsemen call ‘‘ Quality ’’ to his horses. 

The only three horses in equestrian statues which 
yould get placed in a horse show, are two in Petrograd 
and one in Paris. 

One is a thoroughbred horse which would get a 
“commended ’’ at a good Horse Show (he is too long 
inthe back and too straight in the shoulder for a higher 
prize), and a heavy-weight charger, which would most 
likely take a first or second (if well broken to the high 
school), in a charger class. 

Fremier’s charger for Joan of Arc in Paris would 
get first and Championship for Percheron Stallions in 
any Show, but ‘‘ get the gate ’’ in a charger class. 


WALTER WINANS. 


FLIES. 
To the Editor of THE SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sirn,—With reference to your article on Flies, I have 
found the syringe sold by the chemists, Messrs. Heppel, 
very effective in clearing them off. The syringe is 
filled with some pungent liquid which kills them; at 
least, they fly away and do not re-appear. One has 
only got to look at a mirror or window-pane in the fly- 
season to see how freely they deposit their contamin- 
atingexcreta everywhere. The nuisance, however, isin 
London much less than it was, since the disappearance 
of our poor old friend the horse. Since most of the 
mews have been turned into garages or lodgings, the 
did heap of stable-manure, a hot-bed of flies, no longer 
exists. Houses in the residential parts of London 
are nowadays freer from flies than many country 


Yours faithfully, 


HouSEHOLDER. 


To the Editor of THe SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest your article on 
Plies and entirely agree, but I would like to add that a 
few hens will entirely destroy the larvae in a manure 
heap, if allowed to scratch in it; in fact in all refuse— 
but horse manure attracts flies more than anything. It 
“ems to me that a few hens kept around all hospitals 
i France and at home afd in every London mews 
where manure was kept standing a week would reduce 
“fy-birth ”’ by one quarter—as well as reduce spread 
of disease—not to mention the reduction ultimately in 

cost of poultry and eggs; another discouragement 
0 flies would be for every householder to have the 
garbage tins washed and disinfected, whenever emptied 
and always kept covered when in use. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tue Bicetm Guest. 
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REVIEWS. 


AN AMBASSADOR TALKS. 


Face to Face with Kaiserism. 9. 
Ambassador at Berlin. Hodder & toughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


O old-fashioned peaple there is an impropriety in 
an Ambassador’s writing about the country to 
which he was accredited and which he has left on the 
outbreak of war. The late German Chancellor, Dr. 
Bethmann Hollweg has, we gather, complained mildly 
of this ‘‘ shirt-sleeve diplomacy,’’ and remarked that 
no doubt Sir Edward Goschen and M. Cambon could 
write very entertaining books, if they chose. But Mr. 
Gerard replies that he has betrayed no confidences ; 
that he could have said a great deal more than he has ; 
and that the secret diplomacy of the past has let us in 
for the worst war in history. There is no gainsaying 
this, and we think that the American plan of publish- 
ing everything does less harm, on the whole, than the 
system of suppressing everything. Anyway, Mr. 
Gerard has given us a very informative and interesting 
book, half of which was written, like his first volume, 
before America came into the war ; while the latter part 
is written from the standpoint of a belligerent. Mr. 
Gerard explains to us that the Reichstag is nothing in 
»the German system, any more than the Bundesrath. 
The first is a collection of politicians, and the second 
a bundle of delegates from kings and princes, who 
neither of them have any power. There are only two 
powers in the German Empire, the Kaiser and his 
mouthpiece, the Chancellor, on the one hand, and the 
General Head Quarters of the Army on the other, the 
latter including the chief of the Navy. Between these 
two powers, the military and the civil, there is constant 
strife, now one, now the other, prevailing, Unless we 
are mistaken, there is at this hour a life-and-death 
struggle between Ludendorff and Kiihlmann as to the 
continuance of the war. Mr. Gerard’s opinion is that 
the Kaiser is responsible for the decision in February, 
1917, to adopt unlimited submarine war, and that the 
guilt of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania’ must therefore 
rest on his shoulders. We do not envy him the 
burthen. Those who ask how the Kaiser can have 
been so mad as to deliberately challenge the United 
States to fight may be answered by a passage from 
Mr. Gerard’s diary. ‘‘Saw summaries of the news 
published by the General Staff, and given to the 
Emperor to read. He gets only German-American 
news from America, and no bad news from anywhere.’”’ 
(p- 92.) It appears, therefore, that the General Staff 
deceive, not only le bon peuple, but the Emperor. No 
wonder mistakes are made: but the General Staff must 
keep the war going in self-preservation. Of the 
Crown Prince Mr. Gerard writes genially as ‘‘a 
sport,’’ whose only defect is his love of war. It is 
rather a serious one. 

Mr. Gerard gives us a very good sample of the per- 
fectly immeasurable conceit of the Germans, and their 
consequent inability to understand the effect produced 
by their brutality on others. ‘‘I think the only time I 
lost my temper in Germany was when a seemingly 
reasonable and polite gentleman from the Foreign 
Office, sitting by my desk one day in 1916, remarked 
how splendid it was that Germany had nearly two mil- 
lion prisoners of war, and that these would go back to 
their homes imbued with an intense admiration of 
German Kultur.”” If anybody but Mr. Gerard had 
repeated the story, we should not have believed it. 

In the last chapter but one, entitled ‘‘ President 
Wilson and Peace,’’ Mr. Gerard prints two long and 
very interesting letters which he received from mem- 
bers of the Reichstag, whose names, of course, are 
suppressed. Both lament the utter helplessness of the 
people, and of the Socialist parties in particular, to 
interfere with the military authorities, and to bring 
about peace. The second correspondent writes : ‘‘ The 
war between England, France, and Germany is a 
catastrophe in European civilisation. As a war it is 
most irrational, and just because of its absurdity it is 
so utterly difficult to find a solution for it.’’ The war 
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certainly is a catastrophe in European civilisation, but 
it is a little late in the day for educated Germans to 
lament its irrationality. That was not their mood in 
1914, when they roared with delight as the Kaiser 
drove down the Unter den Linden with his hand to the 
silver eagle on his helmet. So far from the war being 
irrational, it is the only rational result of the policy 
which Germany has been pursuing for the last forty 
years. That the feeling which sets Germans and 
English, French and Germans, against each other, is 
a deep-seated hatred is but too true: and all the tears 
of all the nations will never be able to wash out a word 
of the record. 


SOME MODERN VERSE. 

Motley. By Walter de la Mare. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

Resentment. By Alex. Waugh. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Things New and Old. By J. S. Phillimore. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. 


Twenty. By Stella Benson. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


ONE would turn to Mr. de la Mare’s ‘ Motley’ 
expecting vitality of thought or any phases of 
experiment. He is a poet who conquered early one 
region for his own, seldom to leave its frontiers; that. 
space the outward aspect of which he has breathed to 
words in ‘ The Sunken Garden’ : 
‘* Speak not—whisper not ; 
Here bloweth thyme and bergamot ; 
Softly on the evening hour, 
Secret herbs their spices shower, 
Dark-spiked rosemary and myrrh, 
Lean-stalked, purple lavender ; 
Hides within her bosom, too, 
All her sorrows, bitter rue.’’ 
This has all his secret of frail rhythm and unordered 
phrase without the intensity of vision he liberated in 
‘ The Listeners,’ and has never yet re-captured. There 
is, however, definite development in this volume, and 
less of that mere prettiness which allowed so many of 
his verses to slip obscure and unremembered through 
the mind. Yet his worst fault is still apparent, wilful 
spoiling of his own magic by some mediocre, 
unimpressive line. Take the second verse from 
‘ Alone’ : 
‘* Once the pink cast a winy smell 
The wild bee hung in the hyacinth bell, 
Light in effulgence of beauty fell : 
Alas, my loved one is gone, 
I am alone: 
It is winter.”’ 
The first two lines and the last three are definitely his 
own; there is his tenderness of song about them, but 
the third is less happy. ‘‘Effulgence’’ is a clumsy word, 
to be used very skilfully; here it has no vividness, it 
is the utterance of a thousand rhymers rending a lovely 
thought. 

Forlorn if he leaves moonlight, the stern elements 
of life are too heavy for his thought. He is the master 
of a fugitive moment, surprising transience into words, 
as in these few lines from ‘The Empty House,’ thin, 
elusive as they are with unreal sound breaking a 
summer silence. 

** Secrets,’’ sighs the night wind, 
‘** Vacancy is all I find; 
Every keyhole I have made 
Wails a summons, faint and sad, 
No voice ever answers me, 
Only vacancy.”’ 


“Once, once . . .”’ the cricket shrills, 
And far and near the quiet fills 
With its tiny voice, and then 

Hush falls again.’’ 


The poems on war apart, which must be classed a 
failures, perhaps no previous volume has been 50 fre 
from the besetting danger of this poet, a tendency tp 
rely on mere charm of quaint rhythm and archaic word 


To open ‘Resentment’ is to recognize at once g 
book of immaturity; there is no line that does not date 
it back to that weary period of transition when child 
hood has been lost and youth is not yet achieved. Th. 
metres, the thoughts, the thinness of emotion .are yp. 
mistakable evidence of a growth so young that the 
writer has barely stumbled through his alphabet of 
beauty, and loveliness is a difficult language only the 
years can master. ‘‘I am so tired and torn with 
travelling,’’ he says, meeting the barren hovirs with the 
first freshness of vision gone and nething to take its 
place, only the torment of remembrance, weighed down 
by outworn traditions that fetter the mind eager to 
escape them, echoes of the past he has imperfectly ex. 
plored. Words are used, but seldom vividly; Mr. 
Waugh is choked by his own reading; were not 
self-criticism as undeveloped as his verses, none of 
those dated 1915 would have been allowed to exist in 
print. Yet a sincere desire of expression is evident 
through the crudeness. It is knowledge that is lack. 
ing, knowledge of literature, experience of life 
Patience is ever an unwcicome word to youth, but time 
alone can prove whether maturity will bring the 
definite and individual vision that severs poetry from 
mediocre verse. 

There is no careless phrase, no violence of metre to 
wrong the ears in ‘ Things New and Old ’ by Professor 
J. S. Phillimore, yet for the present critic no single line 
is vivid enough to remain impressed upon the mind 
Free from the impoverished vocabulary and the ignor- 
ance of learning which are so often the mark of the 
up-to-date Muse, these verses seem as dead as som 
copy of a broken statue that has captured every line 
of the original, but missed its sense of life. Not that 
the poems are not pleasant reading, but with much 
that is vital to explore few will have leisure for what 
is, at best, an expression of hours spent in a library. 
Still, to those who prefer tranquillity to discovery (and 
they are many) the book will be a_ pleasurable 
experience. 


‘* Oh words, oh words, and shall you rule 
The world? What is it but the tongue 
That doth proclaim a man a fool 
So that his best songs go unsung, 

So that his dreams are sent to ~ 
And all die young.” 


To all who lack a sense of humour we comment 
‘ Twenty.’ Not only will the lines just quoted express 
a profound philosophy, but there will be no temptation 
to mar with a smile so serious a piece as ‘ The Secret 
Day,’ the wistfulness of the beginning : 

‘“ My yesterday has gone, has gone and left m 
tired.’” They will treat such a poem as ‘ Five Smooth 
Stones ’ with due solemnity ; and they will have no mis 
givings as to what the following lines are all about: 


‘* The splendid voice of London, like a lion 
Calling its lover in the wilderness.”’ 


Often it is the form rather than the thought which# 
the ruin of these verses; makes for laughter, 45, for 
example, the beginning of ‘ The Orchard’ : 
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“| will repent me of my ways; 
I will come here and bury 
Five thousand odd superfluous days 
Beneath a flow’ring cherry.” 


Whole pages read like phrases from a text-book of 
psychology imperfectly understood and united to the 
itive fancies of an ephemeral day by a desperate 
determination to appear in print. Rémy de Gourmont 
ined ; ‘‘ I write to clarify my ideas,’’ but in prac- 
fice this proved dangerous even to that brilliant 
intellect; certainly it is not to be commended to aspir- 
ing youth, lacking the fortitude to cast the resulting 
manuscript into the fire. Still it is a pity that the 
vitality which made this volume should run to seed. A 
of silence, a wastepaper basket, may produce 
prose, if not poetry which is worthy, of attention. 
Meanwhile, in these days of paper shortage, it grates 
ys a little that the following lines should be deemed 
yorthy of print : 
‘* My finger nails do bite my fists 
In ecstasy of loneliness.”’ 


SPORT AND THE OPEN AIR. 


Shing Days. By Captain Eric Parker (Shooting Editor of 
The Field). 6s. 


Tis a very dfficult thing to choose a good title for a 

book. The better the book, the greater the diffi- 

‘ Shooting Days’ is a case in point; the title is 

wholly inadequate. Yet it is accurate; as accurate as 

askeleton, which tells nothing of the man or woman to 
whom it belonged. 

The author has done far more than write of shooting 
days: he has drawn as charming and varied pictures of 
the splendid outdoor life that is to be lived in the 
British Isles, as it has ever been our lot to enjoy. In 
the preface he tells us that ‘‘ I wrote this book because 
I found it a pleasure, in whatever spare time I could 
get from military duties in the past four years, to think 
about days of sport which were gone,’’ and it is good 
tohave placed on record what these ‘‘ days of sport”’ 
ae. If only those who do not understand, and who 
think sport is barbarous and cruel, would read this 
book, they would be surprised to find a garden where 
thy looked for a slaughter house. But that is past 
praying for. There are those who have been blind 
fom their youth up, and there are those who will not 
set, and they are beyond the reach of either author or 
publisher ; but there are many who seek for knowledge, 
and to these we would say: ‘‘ Come and hear what 
days of sport are, to a true sportsman.’’ 

No wonder Captain Parker found it pleasant to 
tmember these days, for he seems to have missed 
withing of the beauty and fascination of the outdoor 
world. He recalls that when you enter a field of 
swedes, they tip ‘‘ pools of crystal over dubbined 
bots.”” It is a small thing, perhaps, but it is indica- 
Wwe. While it requires a gorgeous sunset to draw 
Many men’s attention to the beauty of nature, the 
author of ‘Shooting Days’ recalls such memories as 
“the sound and scents and fruits of September; of 
q@arrenden apples, the sweet juice of the rind of them, 
mixed among spare cartridges in a jacket pocket; of 
laystacks grey in the sun; high mustard ; warm breath- 
ig clover; a wood-pigeon’s feathers scattered on the 
‘or of a spruce wood ; swedes wetting a boy’s stock- 
mgs as if they had been dipped in a pail; dust drying 
the wet; the acrid beloved smell of black powder 

nging over a field of roots; the yews about a flint- 
built church; red admirals on a piece of honeycomb 
frown aside in a cottage garden; the bitter exhilar- 
ding pollen of hops; scabious nodding on a chalky 
ink ; the thump of a retriever’s tail; the whicker of his 
mpping tongue; succory blue as heaven, mullein 
mer than a boy ; the last field before home, partridges 
Miirling up almost in dusk; the thin reek of wood 
Moke rising straight as a lark from the gardener’s 

roof.’ 

It is a good and pleasant thing to have such 


memories; and it is good to write of them, for many 
who read will be carried away from the care and sorrow 
of this time, to their own treasure house. 

Of course, there is much about shooting too in this 
book, but the reader will feel (as undoubtedly the 
author does) that it is all that shooting brings in its 
train that is the joy and value of sport. There are 
chapters on Grouse, Pheasants, Partridges, Duck, 
Snipe, Woodcock, Rabbits and Hares, Woodpigeons, 
and ‘‘ Various,’’ and each one of these is a charming 
essay in which natural history and sport mingle. 
Never do we feel the matter is getting too technical, 
never too much scenery, nor too much natural history. 

It is good to find an often recurring regret that 
shooting should ever be allowed to become tainted with 
artificial methods of rearing wild creatures, and 
presenting them to the guns. This is most noticeable 
in the chapter on Duck, and the last few lines may be 
quoted as showing how mistaken is the idea that heavy 
bags are the only thing to be desired. 

** Out of all the memories of wild duck shooting in 
covert and by inland lakes and ponds, out of the very 
best of those days, with all their high duck and 
hundreds of cartridges, I do not know which to pick 
to set beside the memory of a single hour of plain 
flighting, at dawn or dark, with its changes and 
chances; with the wind blowing through it, and the 
smell of weed, and the duck coming in or going out to 
sea; an hour in which I dare say, I shot nothing.’’ 

It is impossible to do justice to ‘ Shooting Days’ in 
a few words; but it may be said that, while the book 
will undoubtedly make a strong appeal to shooting 
men, it will also be highly prized by those who love the 
splendour and beauty of the land of their fathers. 

The publishers have produ: ~:! a volume of pre-war 
quality at the old price. 


A MACE-WIELDING PRELATE. 
Christian Liberty, and other Sermons. By Herbert Hemsley 
Heason, D.D., Lord Bishop of Hereford. Macmillan. 6s. 


HOSE who expected that the Bishop of Hereford’s 
forthcoming volume would be a “‘ retractatio’’ of 
views advanced by him will be disappointed, for it was 
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the Creed that was in question, and the present collec- 
tion of forcible sermons, preached in 1916-1917, con- 
tains next to nothing doctrinal and not much that is 
ecclesiastical. The Bishop, however, appends a cor- 
respondence with the Bishop of London about his 
appearance in the City Temple pulpit, and lays about 
him lustily in the Preface, especially belabouring the 
English Church Union and its sinister activity in pro- 
moting the opposition to his consecration. We con- 
fess we think he would have done wisely to recognize 
the importance of the issues raised, and to admit that 
the elevation to the episcopate, on a Baptist’s advice, 
of a divine who had written as Dr. Henson has done 
about certain cardinal articles of the Creed, and about 
miracles generally, was a grave departure for the 
Church of England and was bound to excite very deep 
feeling. He says himself that the re-perusal of his 
works has been in some sense a humiliating experi- 
ence, that much has been said by him crudely and 
hastily, and some things, perhaps, had better never 
have been said at all. At the same time he withdraws 
nothing, and so clear-witted a controversialist ought 
not to be angry therefore at finding himself strongly 
opposed. He asks why teaching which is rightly 
tolerated in a priest becomes intolerable in a bishop. 
Are there two standards of orthodoxy? But “ rightly ’’ 


is a fairly big assumption, and his opponents would | 


reply that a dean has very little influence compared to 
a bishop, who governs a diocese and admits to the 
ministry. Moreover, deaneries are generally recog- 
nized as the ‘‘ peculiar’? of eminent Liberals in the 
Church, and appointment to a decanal stall could not 
be effectively protested against. Another aspect of 
this incident which the Bishop of Hereford would have 
done we.. not to ignore is its bearing on disestablish- 
ment, to the agitation for which—disastrous as the 
prospective final severance of religion and the national 
life seems to all thoughtful men—an immense impetus 
has been given inside the Church itself. 

Turning to the sermons themselves, whoever loves 
vigorous and lucid English—a little oratorical, but 
always keener than a two-edged sword—will turn these 
pages with delight. Possibly the Bishop of Hereford’s 
thoughts are neither deep nor original, but they are 
always expressed with masterly trenchancy and lim- 
pidity. Nor would anyone accuse him of a Sadducean 
earthiness or lack of deep religious conviction. Why 
then not credit even ‘“‘ sacerdotalists ’’ and ‘‘ mediz- 
valists’’ with reasoned convictions also, especially as 
it appears that the English Episcopate generally is 
tainted with such views? Nothing is more irritating 
in controversy than when one side describes the prin- 
ciples of the other side as confessedly secondary and 
unimportant, and Bishop Henson not only does this, 
but usually expects his opponents to admit that they 
are pernicious, contemptible and un-Christian as well. 
It was said of another Broadchurchman, Dean 
Stanley, that his precious balms brake the heads of 
people of a different way of thinking. The Angel of 
the Church of Hereford leaves out the precious balms. 
He uses a sledge-hammer. 

Together with the Dean of St. Paul’s the Bishop of 
Hereford makes a firm stand against ‘‘the acute 
secularizing of the Christian hope’’—the words are 
Dr. Inge’s—‘‘ as shewn by the practical disappearance 
of the ‘ other world’ from the sermons and writings of 
those who are most in touch with the thoughts and 
aspirations of our contemporaries.’’ ‘‘To_ the 
‘Christian Socialist,’’’ the Bishop adds, ‘‘the hopes 
and fears born of faith in the life to come are morally 
beneath his notice. . . . An altruistic, evangelical 
and theological secularism is a new thing in Christian 
experience, portentous in its suggestiveness, yet 
nothing less seems now to confront the Church.’’ Yet 
he too bows the knee to some fashionable idols, as 
that the object of our fighting is the triumph of 
democracy—might he not recall what he said in 
August, 1916, about monarchical Russia ‘‘ waging a 
Holy war with a death-defying devotion that compels 
victory against all odds’’? And is it the new egalit- 
arian feminism which makes him say—against the 
plain statements of St. Paul—that the Apostolic 
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Church “even acquiesced ’’ temporarily in the subor- 
isation of the sexes? His sermons on the religious 
aspects of the war are both lofty and sensible. ‘The 
\imighty is ‘* no merely national divinity, whose repu- 
tation is bound up with a chosen people’s triumphs.” 
And if He were, ‘‘a Babylonian Captivity serves the 
quse of God as well as the victories of David.’ The 
question is not whether God is on our side, but whether 
we are on His. The ‘‘collapse of our optimistic, 
materialistic civilization’’ is so much to the good. 

ain, “the War is itself the result of education, 
wrongly conceived and wrongly directed.’’ As regards 
reprisals, the Bishop holds with the Earl of Derby that 
they must have a distinct military objective, and not 
mean an infant school for an infant school, a woman’s 
fifeor honour for a woman’s life or honour. For Hun 
wrocities let the responsible perpetrators be tried at 
the end of the war, and if proved guilty, executed. 
This comes in a sermon contrasting the savagery of 


Samuel in slaying Agag—‘‘ As thy sword hath made | 


yomen childless, so shall thy mother be childless 
among women ’’—with the spirit of Christ. Saul, a 
younger man than Samuel, ‘‘in sparing Agag was but 
following the higher conception of duty which his 

ation had attained.”’ We confess we do not 
qite follow. Would it have been all right if Agag 
jad been court-martialled? We are sorry the Bishop 
lads his weighty authority to the conventional legend 
that “the British Empire went to war for the violated 
rights of Belgium.’’ We went to war to defend our 
sores and Empire; of course, keeping our word to 
Belgium—though we might have been quicker about 
it-but that word had been given because it was to our 
interest to give it. To be sure, the thought of succour- 


ing a small nation stirred the public mind with | 


generous ardour, but to claim more than that would 
be the ‘‘ British hypocrisy ’’ with which we have often 
been taunted. 


VIRGIL AS NATURALIST AND POET. 


The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil. By Thomas Fletcher 
Royds. Second Edition revised. 4s. 6d. net. Virgil and 
laiah: A Story of the Pollio, with translations, notes and 
appendices. By the same. 5s. net. Blackwell, Oxford. 

"ype from the usual spring poets, who discover 

the buttercup some weeks before its appearance, 


peuntry life of the real sort before the war received in 


general little more than the transtitory enthusiasm of 
the week-ender, who had all the while, like Horace, a 
hankering for the delights of the town. The war has 
bought the real charm of rural England to the fore, 
amd young men have been busy discovering that the 
country is worth a permanent place in their memories. 
They may even be re-reading the ‘‘ Georgics’’ and 
ing with a new savour Virgil’s vivid description 
ofthe sudden work in the fight of the Roman soldier 
id patriot, realising in the shell-stricken fields ‘‘ squal- 
tit abductis arva colonis,’’ or dwelling with satisfac- 
ton on the conciseness of ‘‘ savit toto Mars impius 
ube,” and Hinc movet Euphrates, illinc Germania 
bellum.” Or, tired of war, they can find in the episode 
# Orpheus and Eurydice the height of the Latin genius 
Mpoetry and pathos. To read Virgil with a sense of 
Meaning as a farmer, or a patriot, or a seeker after 
le hopes of humanity which materialism denies, is 
M exercise for maturity, not for schoolboys. The 
wrld of school and examinations has been too much 
i@isidered, and learned writers have forgotten that they 
"re dealing: with the Humanities. At last the old 
Mholastic pedantries are receding, and this war has 
ought the classics forward again, in spite of the 
“morous demands of science to settle everything. 
No more pleasant guide to the Georgics from the 
Mituralist’s point of view can be imagined than ‘ The 
Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil’ of Mr. Royds. This 
Ha second edition, introduced by Dr. Warde Fowler, 
is also doing much for our understanding of Virgil. 

he and Mr. Royds are naturalists with a wide 
mpe, and a strong feeling for poetry, which, in spite 
the example of Shakespeare, has done little to glorify 
Matural sports and pastimes of man. Prose in 
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modern times has done more for the open air and 
natural history. We have the exquisite work of 
Jefferies, and much good and observant writing on 
birds and bees to which Mr. Royds refers. 

Yet there are still mysteries to be solved of which the 
world knows little or nothing, and it is to Virgil’s credit 
that with some obvious superstition he shows also wise 
caution about dubious points. Horses and cattle have 
served men so long and are so nearly connected with 
his fortunes that their way of life and habits have been 
closely investigated ; but with birds and bees it is other- 
wise. Dogmatism often speaks without due know- 
ledge. The present writer, for instance, has been 
laughed at for maintaining with Virgil that bees sting, 
‘*animasque in volnere ponunt.’’ Mr. Royds tells us 
that all the commentators are inaccurate here. When a 
bee stings, she drags away the barb so hastily that she 
generally loses it and part of her body as well, which is 
fatal, but, when she takes time, she can sting and be 
none the worse. The details as to the hearing of bees 
are curious, but it seems doubtful if they sleep, as the 
poet is apt to suppose. Virgil and Shakespeare make 
charming pictures full of poetry which are dispelled by 
the scientific observer. Bees do not ballast themselves 
in flight with stones; they are very accomplished fliers 
needing no such aids; and their habits have been con- 
cealed and misunderstood because they do so much in 
rapid transit in the air. 

Virgil’s description of a well-bred horse still holds 
good, and his dislike for white as a bad colour would, 
we fancy, be endorsed on the turf to-day, though Mr. 
Royds records a white foal which won a race at Dublin 
in 1911. The gradual disappearance of the white horse 
in this country is curious. It is common in earlier 
pictures. Colours seem to have been narrowed down 
in modern times, and the chestnut holds an easy 
primacy. The Tetrarch, a horse of odd hues supposed 
to be certain to win the Derby, broke down hopelessly. 
Virgil’s idea of beginning real training with a three- 
year-old may be right. Nowadays horses and boys of 
a good prize-winning strain have too much work thrust 
upon them in youth. It is pleasant to read that Virgil’s 
threshing-floor as a means of keeping pests out of 
kennels was satisfactorily tested by a great fox-hunter 
of the nineteenth century. We are not anxious to 
verify the prowess of the gadfly in the New Forest, 
which was guaranteed by a well-known naturalist. We 
can quite believe that Io and other folks were a good 
deal worried. | While Mr. Royds entertains and in- 
structs us with his modern instances, his repetition of 
the views of the commentators is rather confusing. 
He has some sensible words on these same gentlemen 
after giving us more than a page about ‘‘ Jovis incre- 
mentum ’’ in the Messianic Eclogue. We have no 
doubt that the son was not Pollio’s, but the expected 
son of Augustus, and so credited with divine origin. 
To use such terms of any but imperial offspring would 
have been impossible at the time. It was Virgil’s bad 
luck that Julia came on the scene instead of a boy. 
But many people have been disappointed on such occa- 
sions, including David Copperfield’s aunt, and Cupid 
himself, who, if Apuleius is correct, expected a boy 
after marrying Psyche and got a daughter. Compar- 
ing Virgil and Isaiah, Mr. Royds lays before us the 


conditions of both, since a prophet must belong to his | 


own period as well as the future. Time has made rather 


absurd his mention of Kerensky as a man with the task | rt 
of Julius Cesar. In this part of the book he is con- | 
cerned with edification rather than scholarship, and | 


rebukes that sad Pagan Horace, the ‘‘ idle singer of an 
empty day.’’ Yet many have taken the singer to their 
hearts. As for Virgil’s resemblance to Isaiah, we see 
no valid reasons to suppose that it is more than casual. 
The suggestions of Genesis in the Georgics may, how- 
ever, please others. 


Of the translations appended we prefer the blank | | 


verse to the English hexameters. It has been fairly 
decided that the latter will not do. Though they are 
easy to write, with words to fill out the long lines, have 
they the stress and the rhythm in our unquantitied 
English? 
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choice of the right cigar, And careful 
thought has fixed that choice on 


‘La Meriel of the Lords,’ 
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the dual standpoint of price and quality, 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Last week Mr. Perry’s book on ‘The Megalithic Culture of 
Indonesia’ Was described as published by the Manchester Uni- 

‘» Press. Messrs. Longmans are the publishers for that 
wes, and their name should have appeared in the heading. 


As might be surmised from the title the dominant thought of 
‘Les Cloches de Flandre,’ by Marcel Wyseur (Perrin. 3fr. 50), 
; Jove of those plains, the clear villages, even the desolation of 
outer and the black dripping of rain, all that country Verhaeren 
pee made immortal in his poems. Indeed, the book is dedicated 
io his memory and it is interesting to trace his influence on a 
nind which Flemish mysticism has robbed a little of strength. 
il of a natural desire for peace and tranquil beauty, these 
should please many readers as the sincere utterance of one 
gimed to rebellion by the wasting of a country, the ruin and 
evil of war. 
tA Sin of Silence,’ by Ottwell Binns (Ward, Lock, 5s. net), 
su falls short of being a good novel. A country squire has been 
quxe married and the son of the first marriage has disappeared, 
gle that of the second has been brought up as the heir. Delia, 
gum Anthony Carew, the second son, wishes to marry, is 
ganed from death in a shipwreck by Roger Bassett, who is, of 
course, the missing heir. In the course of the story his identity 
ig discovered by several people, while he himself is still unaware 
fit, and a plot against him drives him out of the country. 
Delia marries Anthony and discovers his villainy on the marriage 
aor , Anthony goes to India, where he and Roger both win 
the V.C. and Anthony dies, leaving Delia to marry his half- 
brother. 


‘Lily of the Alley,’ by Christopher Culley (Cassell, 6s. net), is 
me of the best cow-boy stories we have ever come across. 
gene is laid in a cattle ranch on the borders of Mexico, and 
we get an admirable picture of life among the deserts and plains 
of & Mexico and Arizona. Two friendless children, Dave and 
lily, meet in the slums of Kansas City. Dave is fired with 
ambition to go West, and ultimately gets his chance. The chief 
of the cattlemen on the ranch is an engaging creature, Monte 
Latarette, a dare-devil with the heart of a child, who will estab- 
lish himself as a favourite with readers of the book. The descrip- 
tions of scenery are excellent. 


‘Karma,’ by Algernon Blackwood and’ Violet Pearn (Mac- 
millan, 6s. net), is a reincarnation story in the form of a play 
with prologue, three acts, and epilogue complete. Its weakness 
asa play is that it has only one situation, which is repeated in 
ech of the acts. In he first act Neferiti tempts Menophis to 
aandon his vocation for the priesthood; in the second, Lydia 
tempts Phocion to abandon the cause of Athenian freedom ; in the 


third, Lucia induces Paulo Salviati to paint pictures to order. 
The remembrance of these past lives induces Mrs. Lattin to allow 
her husband to take up a post in Egypt that has been offered 
him. We cannot see that the whole matter is worth the trouble. 


The Athenwum Subject Index to Periodicals, 1916: Education and Child Wel- 
fare. The Athenzum, Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane. 1s. net. 

To get hold of important articles in fugitive publications on a 
special subject has always been a difficulty. An earlier generation 
of writers had Poole’s useful work on periodical literature; but 
that has long been a memory only ; and the Atheneum, which is 
backed by the Library Association, is doing a great service in 
issuing from time to time such guides as that before us, each 
devoted to some special line of research, and each the work of 
specialists who know what is most valuable in their own line. 

Besides the entries in alphabetical order, which include many 
cross-references, there is a separate index of authors with their 
subject attached. The whole is certainly cheap at a shilling, for 
the scope of the record is wide. There are many references con- 
cerning the vexed question of languages, also the Universities. 
We note that Sir James Frazer’s article in our own columns on 
‘ Sir i. de Coverley at Cambridge’ has been included. 
Under ‘ Culture ’ and elsewhere French articles are given. The 
scientific man will find a store of articles on ‘ Obstetrical 
Nursing ’ and the means to secure light on that form of infantile 
paralysis which is called Poliomyelitis. The elaborations of 
modern education appear in many ways. Fatigue, for instance, 
is a subject carefully investigated of recent years, and we find 
on ‘ Eye-Strain ’ references to two school journals, a Report of 
the British Association, and the Optician. 

lhe work, in fact, is greatly needed, is being well done, and 
deserves every support. 


The Funeral Oration spoken by Pericles, from the Second Book of Thucydides 
Englished by Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d, net 
This elegant booklet is the second of the Sheldonian Series ot 

reprints and renderings of masterpieces which comes from 

Oxford. It reminds us of the publications of the Eragny Press, 

but the pleasure we feel in a piece of good printing is reduced by 

a purple ink stamp ‘‘ For Review ”’ in letters twice as big as the 

type of the page. We cannot understand how publishers of 

taste can do such such things. 

The translation of Thucydides by Hobbes, published when he 
was acting as a tutor, is, we believe, the earliest of his works, 
belonging to a time when English was more vigorous and flexible 
than it is at present. Hobbes keeps verbal expressions where a 
modern translator would use substantives. His style has a 
sense of rhythm and a force that reminds us now and again of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible. He is not, however, so 


SUNBEAM 


SUPREMACY 


Its share in the Maintenance of Allied Ascendancy in the Air 


To describe in full all the war achievements of the Sunbeam-Coatalen Aircraft Engines would 
run to volumes, but mention is justified of another outstanding milestone in its history. 


The Battle of Jutland 


The seaplanes operating were fitted with 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN 


It was the first opportunity the seaplane had had of proving its utility in a naval 
action, and the valuable work which these machines performed in this battle was 
the subject of warm tribute from Admiral Jellicoe. 
4 THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd, =: : 
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accurate in securing the exact sense of the original as a modern 
scholar would be. 

It is possible that Thucydides himself heard this famous speech 
and, fond as he was of set speeches, in this case retained much 
of the orator’s actual language. What Hobbes made of the text, 
and, incidentally, of the most celebrated epigram in it may be 
seen in the following passage, which reminds us of to-day :— 

‘*No enemy hath yet met our whole forces at once, both 
because we apply ourselves much to navigation, and by land 
also send many of our men into foreign countries. But when 
fighting with a part of it, they chance to get the better, they 
boast they have beaten the whole [or, if they lose, that they have 
been worsted by the whole of us]. And yet though in careless 
ease rather than in studious labour, and with a valour arising 
rather from natural disposition than from laws, we are willing 
to undertake any danger, we have this advantage by it, that we 
faint not beforehand at the coming troubles, and in the action 
we appear no less confident than they that are ever toiling. 

** And both in these respects our city is worthy of administra- 
tion and also in divers other things. For we study good taste, 
and yet with frugality; and philosophy, and yet without 
effeminacy.”’ 

The writer of the booklet should have supplied the date of the 
translation, 1629, and a reference to the chapters of Thucydides 
in his Second Book. He might also have added passages 
omitted from the text, such as that we have put in brackets 
above. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


A Levy on Capital (F. W. Pethick Lawrence). Allen & Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Capital, War, and Wages (W. H. Mallock ). Blackie. 2s. net. 

Chats on Photography (W. Wallington). T. Werner Laurie. 
Is. net. 

Evolution Criticised (T. B. Bishop). Oliphants. 3s. 6d. net. 

For Dauntless France (Lawrence Binyon). Hodder & Stoughton. 
10s. 6d. net. 

George Meredith (J. H. E. Crees). Blackwell. 6s. net. 

How to Make Your Marriage a Success (By A Veteran). Heath 
Cranton. Is. net. 

On the Edge of the War Zone (Mildred Aldrich). 
5s. net. : 

Oh, Money! Money! (Eleanor H. Porter). Constable. 6s. net. 

Paul Campenhaye (J. S. Fletcher). Ward Lock. 5s. net. 

Roumania Yesterday and To-day (Mrs. Will Gordon). John 
Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

Religion and Religious Teaching (E. T. Campagnac). Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. net. 

Sainte Chantal (E. K. Sanders). S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. net. 

Small Talk at Wreyland (C. Torr). Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Soul of Lee (Randolph McKim). Longmans. $1.50 net. 

The Art of Thinking (T. Sharper Knowlson). Werner Laurie. 
ls. 6d. net. 

The Lau Islands (T. R. St. Johnston). The Times Book Club. 

The. Life of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker (Leonard Huxley). 
Murray. 36s. 6d. net. 

Telegraphy, Aeronautics and War (Chas. Bright). 
(2 Vols.) 16s. net. 

The Book of Strange Loves (R. M. Bloch). 
5s. net. 

The Gun Brand (Hendry). Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Harlingham Case (Florence Warden). Ward Lock. 5s. net. 

The Lady in Blue (Fred M. White). Ward Lock. 5s. net. 

The Madgwick Affair (David Whiteiaw). Ward Lock. 5s. net. 

The Laws of Chance (F. E. Mills Young). The Bodley Head. 
6s. net. 

The Anchor (M. T. H. Sadler). Constable. 6s. net. 

The Making of Modern Yorkshire (J. S. Fletcher). Allen & 

. Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

War the Liberator (E. A. Mackintosh). The Bodley Head. 5s. 
net. 

Wastralls (Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Wolf Breed (Jackson Gregory). Melrose. 5s. net. 

Women’s Work in War Time (H. U. Usborn). Werner Laurie. 
Is. net. 


Constable. 


Constable. 


John Richmond. 


INSURANCE. 
THE PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ONDITIONS here have not of late favoured the 
transaction of life assurance business of the 
ordinary type, but certain offices—probably because 
they have been more energetically managed than the 
majority—nevertheless have continued to issue a large 
number of policies each year, and, further, have more 
than maintained their pre-war incomes. The experi- 
ence of the well-known Pheenix Assurance Company 


since 1913 has, for example, been most encouragj 
except in so far as the years 1915 and 1916 were con, 
cerned. This office completed, as its accounts shoy 
1,965 policies for a net amount of £1,356,053 in 1917 
obtaining in respect of them £12,411 in single pre. 
miums and £48,086 in new renewal premium income 
totals which compared well with those reported for th 
two preceding years, and differed only slightly from 
the return for 1g10, when a specially prosperous quin. 
quennium ended. It is probable, therefore, that just 
before war broke out the condition of the life depar. 
ment was of the very best. In 1913 the funds hag 
increased by £419,351, to £11,006,045; the premiyn 
income had expanded from £,706,334 to £714,083, and 
44 1s. gd. per cent. had been earned on the average 
funds of the year, after deduction of income tax. 


It is satisfactory to find that at the end of four critical 
years the position had not changed to any very noticg. 
able extent. Life funds had contracted to £ 10,916,222 
or by less than 490,000, although a total sum ¢ 
4555473 had been written off investments, and re. 
tively small amounts had been received as consideration 
for annuities granted; the premium income had rise 
to 4,734,378; and the average net rate of interest, which 
had been £4 os. 6d. per cent. in 1914, £3 19s. 4d. per 
cent. in 1915, and £3 16s. 3d. per cent. in 1916, 
had decreased to £3 14s. 6d. per cent., owing toa 
further marked expansion of the amount deducted for 
income tax, which was £21,824 in 1913, £83,013 ia 
1916, and £112,820 last year. These last figures 
undoubtedly look somewhat alarming, but they are not 
so in reality. During the four years the gross amount 
earned increased from £432,593 to £509,487, although 
up to the end of 1917 only a moderate proportion of the 
funds had been re-invested in securities showing a 
higher interest return. Most of the benefit which wil 
ultimately result from more liberal rates of interes 
had still to be obtained by this company, and the fact 
is worth remembering. It may also be as well 
note that last year the Phoenix issued 2,047 policies, 
and that the business retained by the company consisted 
of £1,123,511 in sums assured, £11,830 in single pre 
miums, and 459,748 in annual premiums—an achiev 
ment which was doubtless due in no small part to th 
reception accorded its War Bond policy. 

In its other departments—fire, marine, and accident 
—the company has under war conditions made wor 
derful progress, fire premiums having increased from 
41,403,803 to £1,709,321, marine premiums fron 
£597,808 to £2,411,564, and accident -(various) pr 
miums from 4,90,080 to £115,337 during the last fou 
years. Funds have also been accumulated at an almos 
proportionate rate, notwithstanding the extent of th 
reductions made in the value of investments, £1340 
having been written off in 1914, 474,000 in 19 
£86,000 in 1916, and £140,000 last year. The be 
ance-sheets show that between 1913 and 1917 
separate funds increased as follows :—Fire, {rd 
£ 1,850,000 to £2,071,000; marine, from 
41,693,444; and accident, from £94,660 to £114,378 
On the other hand, the profit and loss balance ™ 
become about £20,000 smaller, a change which ij 
understandable, seeing that two sums of £25,000 ea 
had been carried to office premises account, and i 
last year the large sum of £230,150 was required 
income tax, excess profits and other taxes. In 19168 
amount needed for taxes was £99,337, but in that ya 
459,883 had to be written off in respect of debts! 
coverable through the war. The quality of the und 
writing can be judged from the fact that, in spite 
these serious burdens, the company has retained its 
prosperity. 
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HAVE YOU ANY 
INFLUENCE 


inthe management of a factory, a business 
house, or @ home? If so you must use 
that influence in the interests of national 
eonomy—to help pay the cost of the war 
wd preserve our financial stability among 
the competing nations. 
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Qne way—one very important way—in 
which you can do this is by looking 
griously into the fuel question. The 
Prime Minister has told us that ‘‘coal is 
everything to us—coal is the most terrible 
of enemies and it is the most potent of 
friends.” It is the principal natural wealth 
of the nation; yet we waste it—and 
with it all the valuable constituents which 
could be recovered for use if it were 
scientifically treated in gas works—to the 
mount, at a very conservative estimate, 
f 50 million tons annually. 
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This could not be excused even if our coal 
teerves were inexhaustible, But they 
we not. They are not even so great as 
those of some of our keenest commercial 
tivals. Germany’s stocks are more than 
twice as large as our own, those of the 
United States over 20 times as large. 
These figures point to a time when, if the 
present utterly disproportionate rate of 
tmsumption continues, we shall be forced 
become importers instead of exporters 

& coal—with disastrous results to the 
sei Material supremacy which we shall fight 

ij establish after the war. 
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#EWtite to us for free booklets and other information 
~gmch will show you how this end can be attained in 


the une 
in spite tory and home alike with increase of efficiency and 
ined its tecrease of every kind of waste. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION 
: Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


THE CITY. 


Although the majority of bank shares are still quoted 
lower than immediately before the war, they now show 
a substantial recovery from the worst, and are steadily 
on the upgrade. In recent years all banks have 
suffered materially from depreciation in the value of 
their investments, but their securities have been sys- 
tematically written down, and now, as a result of the 
recovery in investment values in the last few months, 
the banks’ portfolios of securities are worth a good 
deal more than the sum at which they figure in the 
balance sheets. Consequently the drastic writing 
down in the past is providing a form of actual and 
potential reserve, in addition to the acknowledged 
reserves of the banks and also to their hidden reserves 
in premises and other accounts. At the same time the 
war has proved profitable for the banks. It has caused 
a wide and rapid circulation and inflation of currency 
which makes business for banks, and greater energy 
and enterprise has been infused into their manage- 
ment. In addition to the amalgamations that have 
attracted particular notice, various alliances and work- 
ing arrangements have been made with foreign, or 
semi-foreign, interests and further important develop- 
ments in these directions may be expected in the early 
future. Fusions between English and Colonial insti- 
tutions are under consideration, attention being devoted 
particularly to Eastern banks. In this connection the 
strength of Eastern banking shares is especially 
notable, though it is partly attributable to the large 
increase in profits they have been able to earn in 
catering for the requirements of war and trade, foreign 
exchange business apparently being as profitable as it 
has been difficult. For example, Hong-Kong and 
Shanghai Banking shares stood at 84 just before the 
war, subsequently fell to 69 and have since advanced 
to go; the corresponding fluctuations of Chartered 
Bank of India shares have been 65, 50 and 78, and of 
the National Bank of India shares 43, 35 and 61. 
Apart from the possibilities of profitable co-operation 
between banks, the general after-war outlook seemed 
highly promising. Opinions differ in regard to many 
post-bellum problems, but there appears to be unani- 
mity in the belief that banks will have plenty of 
business. Their managers may be trusted to see that 
the business they accept is safe and profitable. Hence 
the current demand for bank shares is logically and 
financially sound; indeed, it has better foundation than 
the recent scramble after certain insurance shares at 
high prices. 

While the committee of representatives of British 
gold producers are preparing their case for appeal 
to the Government for assistance in maintaining the 
output of the metal, American producers are taking 
similar action. One of the mining associations of the 
United States, meeting at Spokane, resolved to ask 
Government aid for their industry 

We are glad to note that the hard case of the gas 
companies, to which we referred a fortnight ago, is 
now receiving wider attention. The Statutory Under- 
takings (Temporary Increase of Charges) Bill which 
applies also to electricity, tramways and water con- 
cerns, is, as it now stands, an utter disappointment to 
stockholders. For example, under the sliding scale 
arrangements at present in force the Gas Light and 
Coke Company’s next half-yearly dividend will be 
reduced to £2 2s. 8d. per cent. and the Bill proposes 
‘relief ’’ which will give no assistance until the divi- 
dend has fallen below £2 per cent.—which is absurd. 
Railway companies have their dividends guaranteed by 
the Government, munition concerns are able to pay 
increased dividends and distribute bonus shares in spite 
of excess profits duty and other taxation; but gas, 
electricity and water companies—all essential industries 
—which have all played their part in the provision of 
war munitions, directly and indirectly, must increase 
their business and lose more than half their pre-war 
profits before they are entitled to any consideration, 
and then only to the extent of helping them to pay 
dividends at half rates. The Bill should not be allowed 
to pass as it stands. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC. 
POLICY OF EXPANSION—INCREASE OF 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED. 
THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., was held on July 8th at the Cannon Street Hotel, 


DIRECTORS’ 


Mr. H. Hirst (chairman and managing director) presiding, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I presume you have all read the 
report, which, I trust, is clear, but I shall be pleased later to 
answer any questions that may be put. 

The manner in which we propose to deal with the year’s 
profits has been put before you in the report. In addition to the 
dividend of 6 per cent. on the preference shares and of 10 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares—the latter free of income-tax—we 
are suggesting a bonus to the ordinary shareholders of one 
ordinary share of £10 for each two ordinary shares held. This 
operation will be carried out by transferring from the undivided 
profits (reserve account) the sum of £287,500 to capital account. 
A resolution to this effect will be submitted to the extra-ordinary 
general meeting to be held on the 23rd July to confirm the adop- 
tion of the new articles of association. This action is desirable 
because the ambitious programme before you demonstrates that, 
if to-day’s resolutions are passed, the last vestige of a private 
company character will, as far as the ‘‘G. E. C.”’ is concerned, 
have disappeared. One million six hundrgd thousand pounds of 
new capital will be created, and the present shareholders are justly 
entitled to some of the pre-war profits accumulated at their 
expense before the new shareholders come in. Considering there 
is still a reserve left of £175,000 and a carry forward of 
£145,000, while goodwill, patents, fixtures and installations, 
loose plant, tools, etc., figure in the balance-sheet at a nominal 
sum of £1, I think you will agree that this distribution to the 
Ordinary shareholders is both just and modest, and I am sure 
you will approve of our recominendation. 

Thirty-two years ago we laid the foundation of what is 
now the G.E.C. It looks to me as if we had spent the whole 32 
years in preparation for to-day. We have an_ unrivalled 
selling organisation throughout the United Kingdom. We 
have established affiliated companies in all the principal parts of 
the British Empire, and in many neutral and allied countries as 
well. We have established modern works in various parts of the 
country covering nearly every branch of electrical engineer- 
ing. One of our engineering works produce every kind 
of dynamo and motor for power or lighting, from a 
20,000 h.p. turbo generator down to the smallest electric 
fan. Our carbon works are unique in the country. Our 
telephone works were the first of their kind in the country that 
produced a complete telephone exchange equipment by British 
labour and materials; since their inception in 1907 others have 
followed in our wake. Our lamp works were the first metal 
filament works in the country and have as a result formed to-day 
the nucleus of a healthy and growing British industry possessed 
of great possibilities. Our switchgear, tube, fixtures and brass 
works are now among the most important of their kind in the 
country. 

The war having of necessity prevented our realising the ideal of 
being efficient in every branch of electrical engineering by the 
means we had originally planned, we have decided on another 
modus operandi, in order to be ready when the great work of 
reconstruction begins. 

What, therefore, is denied to us, both by time and restrictions, 
to build for ourselves we must acquire by purchase. In accord- 
ance with this policy we have acquired the ordinary shares in 
Messrs. Chamberlain and Hookham, Ltd., one of the most 
prominent electricity meter manufacturers in the country. This 
is also the reason why we have acquired the works of Messrs. 
Fraser and Chalmers, Ltd. That firm have gained a splendid 
engineering reputation, and without a doubt will have greater 
chances of development in conjunction with an electrical firm 
such as the General Electric Company. 

You will not be surprised that to carry out these different 
schemes we require additional capital. We shall, therefore, hold 
an extra-ordinary general meeting immediately after this meeting, 
when we shall submit for your approval a resolution increasing 
the capital of the company to 43,000,000, by the creation of 
100,000 additional preference shares of 410 each and 60,000 
additional ordinary shares of £10 each. The directors propose to 
issue to the public 80,000 of these preference shares and 16,000 of 
the ordinary shares on the terms of a prospectus which will 
shortly be issued. A further 4,000 ordinary shares of £10 each 
will be reserved for issue to directors and employees at the same 
price as it is proposed to issue them to the public. The remainder 
will be required for certain essential transactions already under 
contemplation, but upon which it would be premature to dwell 
to-day. The ordinary shareholders have always shown their con- 
sideration for the preference shareholders, first, by voluntarily 
raising the dividend from 5 per cent to 6 per cent., last year by 
refunding the income tax, and now we propose further to raise 
the preference dividend from 6 per cent. to 6} per cent. We feel 
sure that this will also meet with your approval. 

I now have pleasure in moving : ‘‘ That the report of the direc- 
tors and statement of accounts for the year ended 3lst March, 
1918, be approved and adopted.” 

Mr. E. G. Byng (vice-chairman) seconded the motion, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next proposed that the dividend of 6 per cent. 
per annum paid upon the preference share of the company for the 
year ended 31st March, 1918, be confirmed. 

This was also seconded by Mr. E. G. Byng and unanimously 
adopted, and it was further resolved that a dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, be paid on the 
ordinary shares of the company for the year ended 31st 


March, 1918. 


Joly 
ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION gp 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS IN SPRING MINES, LIMITRO, 


OPTION ON SHARES IN WEST SPRINGS, LIMITED. 
(incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to Shareholders in Springs Ming 
Limited, that the Anglo American Corporation of South Africa, 
Limited, agrees to deliver to all Shareholders in Springs yj 
Limited, registered on 5th July, 1918, and to holders of ¢ 
No. 1 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer issued by Spr} 
Mines, Limited, Option Certificates entitling the bearer to cajj 
from the Anglo American Corporation of South Africa, Limited, 
Shares in West Springs, Limited, at the price of 22s. 64, ber 
Share during the period ending 13th June, 1920, or during the 
period ending one year after the declaration of peace betwen 
Great Britain and Germany, whichever may be the longer perigg 
such Option to be given on the basis of an option of one Shares 
West Springs, Limited, for every ten Shares in Springs Ming 
Limited, for which shareholders may be registered as aforesaig 

These Option Certificates will be delivered to Shareholders ip 
Springs Mines, Limited, as soon as possible after that Com 
receives in Johannesburg the final London Transfer Returns, 

The Lord Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury state thy 
they are only able to assent to the distribution of Option Certif. 
cates to British Shareholders on the following conditions ;— 

(1). That no sale of such Options takes place in this County 
so long as the Temporary Regulations for the Re 
opening of the Stock Exchange are in force; 

(2). That the Shareholders to whom such distribution 5 
made undertake (a) that the Options shall not be sof 
or pledged in this Country during the War and fy 
twelve months thereafter, and (b) that no remittane 
in connection with the Options shall be made from th 
United Kingdom during the same period; and 

(3). That arrangements are made for the lodgment of th 
Options with the bankers of the respective Shar 
hoiders subject to this undertaking. 

Options on fractions of Shares arising out of the distribution 
will be sold in Souh Africa at the current market price when th 
final list is compiled, and the net proceeds of such sale will k 
paid in cash to the Shareholders entitled to such Option m 
fractions of Shares at the same time as the Option Certificates 
are delivered. 

By Order of the Board, 
Tue CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION Company, LtD., 
(England), 
Secretaries, 
per J. H. Gratton. 
P.O. Box No. 1048, 
Johannesburg, 
1st July, 1918. 


JOS. T. ELTRINGHAM & CO., LIMITED. 

An Inrertm Drivipenp of 9.6d. per share less income tax a 

5s. 6d. in the £ will be paid on the Preference Shares of ths 

Company on the 24th July, 1918, to Sharholders on the Registet 
at the close of business on the 10th July, 1918. 

W. Ernest TREWEEK, 
London Secretary. 
6, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 2. 


‘PARENTS 
AND GUARDIANS 


can provide for the future 
welfare of CHILDREN under 


their care, by gee up a 
Children’s Policy with the 
Scottish Widows Fund. 


Write for special pamphlets ‘‘ How to Provide for 
the Children's Future" and ‘‘ Educational Endow- 
ments for Children.”’ 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 
FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 


22 MILLIONS. 47 MILLIONS. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET. 

Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 
London Offices: 

28, Cornhill, E.C.3., and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.! 
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ROYAL 
coUNTY Loss Following Fire, 


EDISWAN 
sT..w. M d Li 
{LOMBARD ST.. E.C. Ping C 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


ted on the 4 favourable terms. The business of this 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONBY, Secretary. 


A GREAT NATIONAL 


DISTRIBUTION 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 


€9,700,000 English Ediswan 
e over £31,000 for each Working Day Everything Electrical 


Grartox. 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS WASTED 


DAILY ! 


SELL YOUR 


PAPER 


WAR 
BONDS) 
PHILLIPS, MILLS, & Co. Ltd. 
Bridge Wharf, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


VANS COLLECT DAILY. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


| 
*Phone—2270 Battersea (4 lines.) 
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AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


GHILHAM CASTLE, NEAR CANTERBURY, KENT. 


AN HISTORICAL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 885 ACRES, 
will be offered to AUCTION in the Early Autumn. 


The Castle stands high in a deer park of 400 acres, and con- 
tains about 30 bed and dressing rooms. Stabling and Garage; 
beautiful terraced pleasure grounds. 3 farms, houses, cottages 
and woodland. Good shooting. Trout fishing and hunting. 


Full particulars on application to Messrs. G. Webb & Co., 
81, High Street, Sittingbourne, or the Auctioneers, 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W. 1, on Monday, July 22nd, and two follow- 
ing days, at 1 o’clock precisely, valuable JAPANESE COLOUR 
PRINTS, ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, KAKEMONO, MAKI- 
MONO BOOKS, &c., the properties of Sir Daniel Hall, K.C.B., 
of 7, Cork Street, W.1, E. Ruben, Esq., of 28, Chester Street, 
S.W., and F. H. Evans, Esq., of 32, Rosemont Road, Acton, W. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Illustrated copies price 2s. each. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 


will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Sreet, W.1, on Monday, July 22nd, and three follow- 
ing days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 


BOOKS, ILLUMINATED: and other MANUSCRIPTS, Auto- 
graph Letters, and Historical Documents, the Properties of the 

dy Beryl Gilbert, removed from Revesby Abbey, Lincs.; of 
T. E. Collcutt, Esq., 36, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; of the 
Earl Brassey, Normanhurst, Battle, Sussex ; of Miss P. Strachey, 
6, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.; of the late Felix Moscheles, 
Esq., left to him by his father, Ignaz Moscheles; Autograph 
Letters, Manuscripts, &c., by or —" to P. B. Shelley, dis- 
covered by and in the possession of the Solicitors to members of 
the Shelley family, sold by direction of Sir John Shelley-Rolls, 
Bart. ; Autograph Letters, &c., by and relating to Robert Burns, 
and other rare Autographs from various sources ; the first selected 
portion of a fine Library, the Property of the late Rev. E. S. 
Dewick, of 26, Oxford Square, W.; and the First Portion of the 
Choice Library of the late P. M. Pittar, Esq., of 14, Cleveland 
Square, Hyde park, W., sold by order of the Executors, com- 
prising Early Printed and other Rare Books. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 
offices have been established for 70 years, are 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 


EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-ciass Board- 

ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely new 

management and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 

and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 

JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., etc., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


SIR THOMAS H, HOLDICH. 


BOUNDARIES IN EUROPE ANp | 


THE NEAR EAST. 


By Col. Sir THOMAS H. HOLDICH, K.C.MG, 
With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Morning Pest—* Sir Thomas Holdich’s practical ex 
make his arguments most convincing. Let us hope his 


vincins : will be 
widely read for no better treatise exists on this subject." 


LETTERS TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA ON | 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 


By LIONEL CURTIS. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—"' Mr. Curtis's ‘ Letters’ should afford no less valuable 


With Map. Crown ve. 


Macmillan’s New Books | 


assistance to British readers than they have already afforded te the | 


Indian public for whom they were primarily written, inf. 
themselves with the complex problems which this country has new 
taken upon itself to solve,” 


1918 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. 


Edited by Sir J. SCOTT KELTIE, assisted by 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. With Maps. Crown 
8vo. 18s, net. 


The Spectator—'‘ The best book of reference in the world is as com- 
plete and trustworthy as ever.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
LORD LISTER. 


By Sir RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart., K.C.V.0., 
M.S., F.R.C.S. With Portraits and.other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Observer.—‘‘ Sir Rickman Godlee, Lister's nephew, has fulfilled 
our hopes and given us a volume not unworthy to place om ow 
shelves beside the superb life of Pasteur by M. Vallery-Radot, his 
son-in-law. This fine memorial.” : 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL. 


By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d, net 
The Queen—"' Infused with a real depth of feeling. . 


vating and enthralling. One of the most delightful books which 
have been published during the war.” 


MACMILLAN & Ce., Ltd., London, W. ©.% 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


IRISH LINEN 


Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table 
and House Linen, Shirts and 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES. 


Write fer samples and Price List, sent post fret 


Robinson « Cleaver 


LONDON 44,C Donegall Place 


BELFAST 


fe ‘ Saturday Review Ltd.. 10, King Street, Covent Garden. in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of Losdet 
Fleral Covent Garden. W.C.2. Saturday 13th. July 1918 
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